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RESIOVAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH Mo. 30, 1897. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS has removed his LAW 
OFFICE to the City Trust Company’s Building, No 
929 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Also member of Montgomery County Bar. 
Lansdale, Penna. 








P. 0.1 Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Darlington eesinede. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month 
13th next. Beautiful and hea:thy location. Grounds. 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art De ~ 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For illustrated Catal gue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., 

West Chester. Penna. 


ies Ceram 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


ae Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern Senneetenen : > 
227 acres of res: fifteen teachers; Scientifi 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for oat. 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, a gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIB, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue dress, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee for ook 
Liberal course of study. Students seopaned =o 
eee or business. The ome-like surroun _— 
especially attractive 
dents admi Whenever there ar6 vecuneles, Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








| Pittsburg, Pa. ; 








| Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, New York. 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato Classes. 
Send for catalogue con i 
— references, and letters from 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of ‘America, 
Rev. L. D BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Toronto. Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION 

AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER — FIRST-CLASS D. E. 
experience, desires employment. 
HANCOCK, 1982 Girard Avenue 

EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 7 714, 

No. 14 80. Broad Street. Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
Historic al papers carefully typewritten. 


LEASANT ROOMS wr ITH | BOARD NEAR 
Friends’ meeting-honse, and the principal car 
lines of the city. Mrs. T. M. GOVER, 1143 

21 8t., N. W., Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS’ 
LONG 
JOEL C. 


batim. 





LEASANT ROOMS NOW 
or without board. All conveniences and 
pleasant location. Terms reasonable. 3218 

Chestnut Street, Ww est Philadelphia. 


VACANT, WITH 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 
oe the middle of Ninth month. 


All communications to the Association can be 
sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
_i 24 | Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Ready in a Few Days. 


(SECOND EDITION) 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RE- 
LATING TO GWYNEDD, 


By Howard M. denkins. 


The First Edition has been over ten years out 
of print. 

Price to Early Orders, $4. Later, $4.50 ‘as 
First Edition). Postage 20 cents additional. 
456 pages. 8 illustrations, including 3 etchings. 

*,* Genealogical chapters on the Evans, Rob- 
erts, and Foulke Families of Gwynedd, and 
other Genealogical Matter. 


Address orders, with remittance, to Howard 
M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Hotel LaPerrre, 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Bush Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt water baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with its 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


> yy 
Ov ean ) alla, TERMS MODERATE 
Fronting beach; Artesian water; large, airy 


rooms. h.. R. HILLIARD, 
Wildwood, New Jersey. 


Col umd ia ‘Springs Hotel 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house ; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing ; excellent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to families. 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 


Kathlu Cottage, 
ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 







New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and | 


pleasant rooms. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


$ 
The New Arbor-ton, 
7 SEA VIEW AVENUE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 
New house, newly furnished; half block from 
the sea; near hot baths and bathing grounds. 


Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 


HANNAH BORTON. 


The Surf. 
SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, with all conveniences, 
Fuli ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts. 


ANNA J. BLAKEY. 


The Sylvania, 
302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
NEAR THE BEACH 
ANNE POWNALL. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON, 
Sixth and Wesley 


The Driftwood, nn 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 





_ | illustrated booklet. 





9943 a 


PURE | The snowy whiteness of 


linens, lawns nainsooks 
SS and dimities is preser-@ 
ved by washing them & 


| with a pure soap. | 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 


D 
XS ~) 
q) 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 


e 
Pure Spices 
ae a ~— pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in I, %, and 4 pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 
any size package required. If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


IY 

















Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 
The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of ali. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


A book of comes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 
; WILLIAM B. Paxson, MAHLON B, PAXson. 


The Manh asset, Members of the Philadelpbia Stock Exchange. 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- Stock and Bond Brokers 


rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
coast. Upens June 19. Send for booklet. 112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 
Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 


M E. WISTAR. 
prompt attention. 


The Melos, FURNITURE 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- | ™aple, cherry,birch—aend prices ow. Bedding 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for | of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many | cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. s 
E. L. WEBSTER. Amos Hillborn & Co., 
— | 1027 Market Street. 














~ Powelton. Cottage. 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 


M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 





Best Watch Repairing Work, 

One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


Eye Glasses 
and Spectacles 


are still our Specialty, and we 
believe that scarcely any other 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directiy on the Beach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897 

HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 





| The Dunes, ALLENHURST, N. J. 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, over- 
looking beach. Hot and cold sea water baths in 
house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENU2Z, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 





| 
| 


The house has every convenience, including | Optical House is doing as 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to . _ 5 
| level ot pavement. Open all the year. Send for Goop Work or F ITTING the 


JAMES HOOD. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Eye and Face so well as we 
are doing to-day. 


QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. | 

XXVIII. | 

WHERE each responsible member has, as it were, grad 

ually to formulate his own creed from the ‘‘testimony of the | 
Spirit of God within, and the Scriptures of truth without,’’ 

there will inevitably be-many opinions, and various stages of | 


spiritual growth. But this ts all compatible with a loyal ac 
ceptance of the fundamental principles of the Society 
WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From his book, ‘* Old-Fashioned Quakerism.’’ 


IT CANNOT BE. 


IT cannot be that He who made | 


This wondrous world for our delight, 
Designed that all its charms should fade, 

And pass forever from our sight ; 
That all shall wither and decay, 

And know on earth no life but this, 
With only one finite survey 

Of all its beauty and its bliss. 


It cannot be that all the years 
Of toil and care and grief we live 
Shall find no recompense but tears, 


No sweet return that earth can give ; | 


That all that leads us to aspire 
And struggle onward to achieve, 

With every unattained desire, 
Was given only to deceive. 


It cannot be that after all 
The mighty conquests of the mind 
Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 
And leave no record here behind ; 


That all our dreams of love and fame, | 


And hopes that time has swept away, 
All that enthralled this mortal frame, 
Shall not return some other day. 


It cannot be that all the ties 
Of kindred souls and loving hearts 
Are broken when this body dies, 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1897. 





And the immortal mind departs ; 


At last upon our mortal eyes, 
To guide us as our footsteps make 
The pilgrimage of Paradise. 


—David Banks Sickles,in New York Commercial Advertiser. 








THE LIGHT AND THE CONSCIENCE. 


From an article by Dr. William Gibbons, of Wilmington, Del., on | 


the Society of Friends, in Rupp's ‘‘ History of the Religious Denomi- 
nations in the United States,” published 1844. 


Divine internal light is often confounded with conscience, | 


and thus inferences are drawn against the truth of the 
doctrine. But this principle is as distinct from that nat- 
ural faculty, as the light of the sun is distinct from the 
eye on which it operates. From a wrong education, 
and from habitual transgression, the judgment becomes 
perverted or darkened, and often ‘‘calls evil good and 
good evil’’; and conscience being swayed by the judg- 


ment responds to its decisions, and accuses or excuses ac- | 


cordingly. In this manner conscience becomes corrupted 
and defiled. Now it is our belief that, if the discoveries 


made and monitions given by divine light, to the mind, | 


were strictly attended to, it would correct and reform 
the erring conscience and judgment, and dissipate the 





darkness in which the mind becomes involved. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS. 
PERHAPS no member of the Society of Friends throughout 
the seven yearly meetings was better known or more be- 
loved than Joseph Arnold Bogardus. In this view, it may 
be of interest to be made acquainted with his early life 


| and history. 


He was born in Kingston, Ulster county, New York, 
Ninth month 27, 1851. Only one of his parents was a 
member with Friends ; his mother, Elizabeth Arnold, was 
the daughter of Joseph and Dorcas Arnold, highly re- 
spected and worthy members of the Society ; his father was 
among the most prominent physici:ns and surgeons in 
Ulster county. 

Jos ph’s mother died when he was only six months’ old, 


and in accordance with her wishes, her parents, living at 


Arnoldton, about eight miles from Kingston, took charge 
of him in his infancy, attending carefully to his needs dur- 
ing his tender years. Doctor Bogardus, his father, died 
when Joseph was about six years old 

In the spring of 1859, Joseph Arnold, the grandfather, 
with his family, came to reside in Westchester county, 
near Tarrytown, and here our friend obtained much of his 
somewhat limited educa ion, and not under the care of 
Friends, as they were situated remotely from meeting. 
Chappaqua, some ten miles distant, being the nearest, 
their attendance was not frequent. 

In 1868, in his 18th year, he came to New York, liv- 
ing with relatives who were members of our meeting. He 
engaged as clerk in a wholesale hardware store, where he 
remained several years, when upon the proprietor retiring 
from business, he formed a partnership with some others, 
and carried on the business, in which line he continued 
until his death. 

Soon after coming to this city he entered the Twenty- 
seventh Street First-day School, then recently established, 


| and after a little while he was appointed a teacher. Al- 
That no serener light shall bre ‘k 


though the school was not a large one, it was made lively 


| and interesting by the energy and devotion to the funda- 


mental principles of Friends manifested by its Superinten- 
dent Jacob Capron, and with such surroundings Joseph’s 


‘religious impressions were formed. He was well qualified 


for the position of teacher, and 't can be truly said of him, 
that ‘‘ in watering he himself was watered.”’ 

Coming to be settled in his convictions that the So- 
ciety of Friends was to be his religious home, he was con 
templating making a request for membership. Being now 
fairly well established in business, and having arrived at 
man's estate, his mind turned towards a matrimonial alli- 
ance; an attachment was formed for a most excellent 
young woman, a member of another yearly meeting, the 
daughter of a minister well-known to New York Friends. 
An application for membership was presented to the 
monthly meeting, and a committee appointed in the case ; 
in the meantime a proposal of marriage had been presented 
to the meeting of which the young woman was a member. 
It was now discovered that a certificate of clearness on 
Joseph’s account would have to be issued by the meeting 
to which the committee on his application for membership 
was to report ; the committee, two much-esteemed elders, 
considered the case and concluded that the emergency was 
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such that a little irregularity as to the letters would be jus- 
tifiable ; they accordingly made a statement to the meet- 
ing explanatory of the condition, reporting that they had 
made the necessary enquiry regarding Joseph’s clearness, 
and found no obstructions. His request for membership 
was granted, and a certificate on account of marriage fur- 
nished him at the same time, without a single word of re- 
gret at the departure from the practice of Friends, and 
this, too, in a montnly meeting known to be consistently 
conservat ve It is doubtful if any similar proceedings 
can be found in a»y of our records, and it may be ac- 
counted for in the fact that Joseph had become so well 
known to our members, and was so highly respected for 
his upright work and conduct, that Friends were willing to 
waive a strict compli 


laborer with the active workers in all the different year], 
meetings. As delegate to conferences, as a member of 
executive committees, and especially as clerk of the Gen- 
eral Conference which pos'tion he filled for many years, 
his services were of the highest value. However arduous 
the duties, and exacting of time and strength in their per- 
formance, he never shrank from the undertaking, but with- 
out self seeking and free from ambitious motives, he simply 
accepted whatever duties his friends felt he was capable of 
doing well. 

Not only in the sphere of First-day school work, but 
in the various Society interests was his qualification for 
usefulness recognized, and in all the different phases of phil 
anthropic work, in which the Society of late years has 

been engaged, was he 





ance with discipline. [aie 
That it made a deep | 
impression on his 
mind, and _ strength- 
ened his attachment 
and love for our Soci 
ety, there can be no 
doubt 

From this time on 
he became imbued 
with the thought that 
something more than 
words, with proper 
deportment, were re 
quisite to constitute a 
true disciple of ‘* Him 
whose life was devoted 
to going about doing 
good,’’ and that a duty 
those 


devo ved upon 


who were blessed with 
time and 
reach out a helping 
hand to the needy and 


means to 


suffering, and in this 
way make our religion 
one of practical right 
Under this 

and his 

who was in close 


} 


sympathy with him, 
and a few of their asso 


ciates organized a so 
ciety for the purpose of 
out their be 
j 
s 


carrying 
nevolent designs, 


‘Young 


known as the ‘ 


end Ww os 
ends’ Aid 


especially qualified to 
render efficient aid. 
Whilst some esteemed 
Friends have been ex 
ercised lest the atten- 
tion given to these 
works of practica! 
Christianity should 
lessen the concern for 
the higher and greater 
interest, the Society’s 
fundamental doctrine 
of a dependence upon 
the divine revealings 
in the soul, as giving 
the direct promptings 
to all service, perhaps 
it might be well here 
to apply the Scripture 
teaching: ‘‘These 
things ought ye to 
have done, and not to 
leave the others un- 
done.’’ With Joseph 
all his work was relig- 
ious ; it was his relig- 
ion to do; a religion 
of service, of action, 
in the performance of 
which he enjoyed the 
blessin g of peace, 
quietness, and satisfac- 
tion. One who had 
been long associated 
with him in the work 
of the American Tem- 
perance Union, of 
which society he was 





ation. 


Almost from its | 
: 


nnnin . ted 
ginning fhe acted as 


l'reasurer, giv 
al attention to all disbursements through com- 
lifferent cases, which gave hima knowledge 


orkings of the Society; in 


mittees in the 
of the enti many of the 
cases the suffet such as to enlist the deepest sym- 
' the First- lay schools he found a field 
» his remarkable qualifications as an or- 
ganizer sxecutor. To organize 
Society effort, to methods, to arrange for united 
labor, through General Conferences ; to determine in what 

the great object, —strengthening the organization and 
spreading of Friends’ principles, —could be most wisely 


promoted, found in him a most earnest and efficient co- 


pertect 
¥ 


way 


JosEPH ARNOLD BoGaRDUvs. 


this new bran: h of 


president for many 
years, speaks of him 
in this ‘** The 
secret of Joseph A. 
Bogardus’s life and the strength of his character lay in 
this, that he had convictions. He believed something with 
all his soul, mind, and strength, and things in which he 
believed had for their aim the blessing and uplifting of 
humanity, and the destruction of all that could injure or 
degrade a single being, and he was loyal to his convic- 
tions. With a temper entirely under control, not the 
result of weakness, but from a fixed purpose, he never 
wavered, but could always be found firm and immovable 
to that which he bel eved to be right.”’ 

his, from the standpoint of a co-worker in the cause 
of temperance, is a fair estimate of his character ; but i 
does not convey the idea of the deep religious sentiment 


Born 1851, died 1806. = 
. wise: 












that pervaded his whole being. Whilst he felt it right to 


do whatever he could through human instrumentalities to | 


relieve suffering humanity, he was thoroughly grounded in 
the belief that man should place his reliance upon the 
Christ power in his soul for preservation in his walk 
through life. 

So strongly was he impressed with this fundamental 
principle of our Society, that on several occasions during 
the last year of his life hz gave public utterance to his 
convictions, much to the satisfaction of Friends. 

Being convinced of the Truth—having found the pear! 
of great price, he had no desire, either from curiosity or 
lack of faith in his convictions, to absent himself trom 
spiritually mingling with his fellow professors in social, 
religious worship. Therefore, he was always in his place 
at meeting, either at his own, or neighboring meetings, 
which he frequently visited. Friends did not fail in appre- 
ciating his consistent regard for the testimonies of our 


Society, to make use of his spiritual and intellectual quali- | 


fications for service in the church. At the time of his 
death he was assistant clerk of the yearly meeting, a mem- 
ber of the Representative Committee, an elder of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York, of which meeting he was 
also clerk ; a trustee of the schools, a member of the 
Property Committee, as well as a member of all the differ- 
ent philanthropic committees of the yearly, quarterly, and 
monthly meetings, and serving as clerk in nearly all. 

In addition to the labors of these various positions he 
was active in most of the committees for special service. 
His adaptability to the performance of multiform duties 
was very remarkable; not only were they given prompt 
and efficient attention, but with apparent ease and comfort. 

In the letter of the Philadelphia First-day School 
Association, addressed to that of New York, in 1896, a 
loving testimony is given in appreciation of his character ; 
in speaking of those whose loss they mourn the letter says : 
‘*In this connection we feel that we in common with 
yourselves, and all laborers in the good cause in which we 
are engaged, have sustained a great loss in the death of 
Joseph A. Bogardus.- His life was so full of activity and 
service, his sympathies so widely extended, and his ability 
so great, that no narrow circle can claim the bereavement 
to be wholly theirs. His long service as Clerk of the 
General Conference, and in the Literature Committee, 
brought him very closely in touch with all our First-day 


entire organization.’’ 

Similar letters ot sympathy and loving regard were 
received by the New York Association from all the other 
First-day School Associations. 

In parting with one who had so fully consecrated his 
life to upholding the cause of Truth, with his great nat- 
ural ability, supplemented with earnest self-culture and de- 


few are lett to fill the many places his death has made 
vacant. 


did his. 

Speaking of his personal traits, a few facts may be 
added. Always self-possessed and cheerful, with a genial 
smile lighting up a face of healthful coloring, illumined 


with large brown eyes of unusual brightness, he would not | 


fail in any company to attract the notice of even the 


casual observer ; to this marked presence should be added | 


the firm grasp of the hand, and cordial greeting for all, 
ciu-ing them to feel that they had met with a man that 
could be relied upon in any emergency. Qualities like 
these made him an agreeable companion and pleasant asso- 
ciate in the various fields of labor in which he was en- 
gaged. Of quick perception and clear judgment, he be- 





| of her existence are either teachers or mothers. 





| for another reason,—we love Swarthmore. 
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came firmly settled in his opinions, maintaining them with 
earnestness but with ut offensive persistency. 

In his domestic life he was not exempt from trials and 
afflictions, but withal he was a partaker of a large degree 
of happiness. 

In the prosecution of his business, —that of a hardware 
merchant, —sometimes with, but latterly without, partners, 
he was so systematic and methodical in its arrangement that 
the attention given to his relig ous duties did not affect 
injuriously his success, which though moderate, was suffi- 
cient to provide a comfortable living for his family. 

In his marriage with Annie Parrish, daughter of John 
Parr sh, of Woodstown. N. J., in 1873, he found a loving 
and congenial spirit ; one who had full sympathy with him 
in his several lines of benevolent work. They were not 
blessed with children, and after six years of happy wedded 
life, she was taken from him by a painful and incurable 
disease. After some two years of single life he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, 
Ohio. Several children were born to them, one of whom 
survives, a son, who was only one month old at the time 
of Joseph’s death, which occurred on the 22d of Fourth 
month, 1896, after only a tew days’ sickness in the 45th 
year of hisage ; wi'h calm resignation, with his mental 
faculties unclouded, he passed peacefully into the beyond, 

‘** Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 
Nw York. J. L. G. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE OF 
COLLEGE LIFE. 

Address given at the twenty-fifth Commencement of Swarthmore 
College, by Marie A. K. Hoadley. 
FRIENDS, I accept the honor of claiming your attention, 
not in my own capacity, but as the representative of our 
honorable body. The women who have graduated from 
Swarthmore College ave an honorable body, for they have 
the Galilean’s patent of nobility—they serve. And 
whom do they serve? Chiefly the children. By actual 
count four-fifths of the women who have taken their de- 
grees from Swarthmore during the first twenty-three years 
The 
remaining one-fifth are more difficult to classify ; some of 


| them are physicians, most of them home- makers. 
school work, and will make his loss felt throughout the | 


True teachers, true mothers, true physicians, true 


| home-makers are—I dare to say it—God’s ambassadors, 


chief servants. It is not possible to claim that all pro- 
fessional teachers are true teachers, nor that all true 
teachers are in the profession, nor, alas, that all mothers 
are true mothers, but I need not appeal to this audience 


| to believe that at least it is the will of my constituents to 
| render true service. 
votion, we can but feel saddened with the thought that so | 


And so I claim that the women 
who have graduated from Swarthmore College are an 


| honorable body, and I repeat it at this moment witha 
It is hoped that a record of his life may serve to | 
stimulate and inspire others to do their whole duty as he | 


particular delight, for their honor is Swarthmore’s honor. 

And it is right for you to listen to our voice to-day, 
How many 
of us, here at this moment &mow that if all Swarthmore 


| has brought into our lives were taken from us, we should 


be poor indeed. 

A quarter of a century has passed since some of us 
received our degrees, our point of view has changed. 
For years we looked at our college with the eyes of un- 
questioning affection, then we began to weigh, to ana- 
lyze more intelligently the service she had done us, and 
now we look at her with the searching, seeking, critical 
eyes of teachers, mothers, looking for the foster mother 
to whom they can confide their children. Shall any eyes 
be sharper than those, shall any make greater demands? 


a 
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And what do we demand? Scholarship? Yes. Physi- 
cal development? Yes. Happy life? Yes. But above 
and beyond all these, a right moral and spiritual 
influence. We want the things that abide. And 
what abides? What thing is eternal? ‘‘Whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away, whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease.”’ Faith, hope, 
charity, these abide. Character, it is eternal. And 
do we send our boys and girls to college to learn faith, 
hope, charity, to gain character? We do. To get the 
things that abide, the thing that is eternal. 

But the college does not have lectures on faith, and hope 
and charity? No, but the small college, like Swarthmore, 
arranges a life based on faith that what is sown in right- 
eousness is reaped in joy, based on hope that the gradual 
unfolding of the life of the spirit will bring to pass the 
ultimate putting away of childishness, based on the love 
of whatsoever things are lovely, pure, and of good re- 
pute, and also upon the strength of these bonds of mutual 
respect and affection, which so readily link together stu- 
dent and teacher—and then she invites the student to 


live this life—to taste and see—to ascertain for himself | 


the exact worth of four years of regular industry aided by 
restrictions imposed for the welfare of the whole as well 
as of the individual, four years of immediate reward for 
faithful work, inevitable condemnation of idleness, four 
years of true democracy, in which each is a component 
part of a great whole, and attains enviable distinction in 
the social organism, only in so far as he serves the gen- 
eral good. And, if he at all enters into the true spirit of 
the collegiate body, the student does, by actual experi- 
ment, ascertain whether a life organized in accordance 
with the principles of faith, hope, and charity be a good 
life or no. And to my mind the college can teach no 
greater lesson. Does the young graduate consciously 
recognize this lesson? No, usually he does not, but if 
he has at all felt the true college spirit, if he has at all led 
the life of happy industry, and gentlemanly consideration 
of his fellows which the college prescribes, then he has 
found out by actual experiment that a life of regard for 
the general good, of faithful fulfillment of accepted asks, 
of preparation for a larger future is a happy, right life, 
and he loves it, and his love proves that he has found it 
good. Young people often seek that which is not good 
because it is diverting, agreeable ; but they do not love 
it. I think our own Alma Mater’s chief glory is the love 
her Alumni bear her—a love they prove by their willing- 
ness to serve her. 

I must be brief, and I shall not dwell upon the ines- 
timably valuable opportunity college studies afford the 
student of becoming acquainted with the immortal dead 
who have been, and are makers of the world, and live for- 
ever enshrined in the very lives of posterity. And, best 
of all, he becomes acquainted with them through the 
mediation of a humble and reverent teacher, for every 
real teacher is, in the soul of him, humble and reverent. 
And science, the college student learns with the aid of 
humble and reverent men or women who have so far seen 
into the mysteries and wonders of God’s ways of doing, 
that they are able to show to the inquiring youth some 
few of the methods of His laboratory where, I believe 
creation is going on now just as truly as at any moment of 
time. 

And can they see thus much of the secrets of his 
handiwork, and not be drawn a little nearer unto his 
spirit? Man is a spirit, and whether he knows it or not, 
he thirsts for the things of the spirit. And I shall not 
pause to emphasize the fact, so patent to most of us, that 
the student of college age needs a life of greater responsi- 
bilities and consequently of larger liberty than the school 
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has afforded him. He needs an opportunity of consciously 
and conscientiously avoiding mistakes, and hence necessar- 
ily an opportunity of making mistakes. Often college life 
is condemned because students do make mistakes, but it is 
not always those Alumni who from beginning to end have 
walked blameless that have most profitted by the foster 
mother’s care. Probably they would have been strong 
without her. It is the student whom college life leads 
away from mistakes into self control and faithful work, 
and wider conceptions of human relationships—he it is 
who owes the greatest debt to his Alma Mater. 

Often college professors say, with a sigh: ‘‘ Just when 
our students begin to realize the wisdom of our instruc- 
tion, to enjoy scholarly work, to appreciate their oppor- 
tunities, they leave us.’’ Yes, and it is right. The lesson 
has been finally learned. Straightway the student must 
step over another threshold, must enter a wider chamber. 

I pass over these points to call your attention for a 
moment, to one of the chief benefits of college life, which 
it seems to me is sometimes underestimated, indeed almost 
overlooked. I mean the moral and spiritual value of as- 
sociation in common life with common purposes. I has- 
ten to be brief. Let us suppose two children with all the 
opportunities afforded by wealth. One is sent to kinder- 
garten, the other confided to the care of a competent 
governess. Other things being equal, which of the two 
will probably make greater progress in mental develop- 
ment. The child with the governess. Which of the two 
will probably be less selfish? (I sometimes think that 
word—-selfishness—comprises all human failure.) The 
child in the kindergarten. The one child has been the 


| unique object of attention, the home life has more or less 


revolved about him. The child in the kindergarten has 
had the benefit of being one among many, of being in- 
duced or compelled by circumstances to modify his nat- 
ural individualism in order to enjoy association with 
his fellows. Both in his work and in his play he 
learns something of codperation, self-subordination, esprit 
de corps, solidarity ; he takes the first feeble steps in that 
long, slow path which we are all traveling, at varying 
speeds, toward the glorious consummation which crowns 
developed character. 

Therefore if development of character be our purpose, 
and surely it is, we prefer kindergarten to governess, 
and for a very similar reason it seems to me that college 
life is better for a young man than the best private in- 
struction from the best instructors. For college life does 
teach some degree of solidarity, the greatest of social 
virtues, one of the nineteenth century conceptions of 
Paul’s charity. Even the perverted manifestations of 
collegiate solidarity which are the ones always noised 
abroad—the shams of false class spirit which express 
themselves in efforts to buliy or humiliate a rival class, 
even these are but the evil transformations of one of the 
most beautiful possibilities of college life. Think of a 
great household,—and a small college is nothing else,—in 
which the honor of one is the honor of all, the failure of 
one the concern of all, in which everyone realizes that 
he is a member of one great body, and can be no more 
indifferent to the disease of atrophy of his neighbor than 
the hand can be indifferent to the welfare of the foot ; 
and think of such a household guided by a Faculty also 
inspired by the feeling of solidarity, its members not 
necessarily of one mind, but of one spirit, each feeling 
that the strength of one is the strength of all, that the 
weakness of one is the burden of all. What would be 
the power of such an institution? Immeasurable. But 
you say, This is not real, it is a dream. Yes, it is a 
dream, but let us ‘‘ dream dreams, and let us see visions.’’ 
The youth who dreams of righteousness and longs for it, 
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stands a better chance of upright old age than he who is 
satisfied to bitterly contemplate the surface imperfections 
of the actual. 

No such perfect growth of solidarity as I dream of 
has been attained, but college life fosters many more or 
less perfect developments of this growth of the spirit. 
‘« Class spirit ’’’ does not always express in lawlessness ; it 
sometimes is the strongest and most disinterested stimulus 
to individual effort ; college friendships are proverbially 
lasting and dear; college enthusiasms are often of un- 
mixed purity ; and almost every college Faculty contains 
at least one for whom hundreds of young hearts have 
learned to throb with a common affection ; neither are we 
without one such—one whose face no true Swarthmore 
student of the last decade could see, so long as he lives, 
in any land, and not feel,—here is home. 

Not all of us—I want to speak with careful truth, 
almost all of us—look forward to the time when we shall 
give our children to be the foster children of the Alma 
Mater we love. And this is the heart of our desire. 
May she lead them into faith in God and man, hope 
of higher living, love of all things lovely. And may 
they love her with a better love than ours has been ; may 
they delight in her excellencies, may they be sensitive to 
her imperfections. Are we sensitive to the weaknesses of 
those whom we love? O, how sensitive! But do we 
discuss them with unction, do we noise them abroad? 
No, we carry them about with an ache in our hearts until 
God’s eternal balm of faith and hope and love, actively 
expressed, cures that ache. May our children love 
Swarthmore after a fashion that they love a friend. 

I look twenty-five years into the future, and with the 
eye of faith I see us again assemble to honor our foster 
mother, not only for what we have received from her, 
but for the nobler gifts, the wider faith, the larger truth 
she has given our sons and daughters, and then, gray- 
haired men, and gray-haired women, but with young 
hearts, throbbing with a double love, full with a double 
gratitude, then again, Swarthmore—I quote our own 
poet— 

** Down the long vistas of illustrious years, 
Thy sons shall gaze with noble pride, 
Thy daughters by their side, 

Bless thee with happy tears.’’ 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week) 

On the 16th of the Tenth month, 1782, I set out in 
company with Mary Swaine (and Joseph Richardson 
accompanied us) intending a visit to the meetings and 
families of Friends belonging to Cecil Monthly Meeting 
in Maryland. We lodged the first night at John Cham- 
bers’s, and the next night at John Browning’s, in Mary- 
land, who is a descendant of Friends. We had 
some conversation on the subject of holding slaves, which 
practice he endeavored to justify as much as he could. 
Next day we attended the quarterly meeting at Cecil, 
where were several public Friends from our province, 
Hugh Judge, Phebe Miller, Mary Dickenson, William 
Brown and his wife, Margaret Sidwell, and Lilla Brown. 
In the Select Meeting we had but a low time, but the 
others were favored meetings. I had nothing to say in 
any of the meetings until Second-day, in a meeting held 
for the benefit of the negroes. We afterwards had a 
conference with Friends concerning going on a visit to 
the families, which was concurred with, and an elder 
appointed to go with us. 

On Third-day we went to Sassafras Meeting, and 
afterwards to the head of Chester, and visited three 


familjies. Then we went down to Nicholas Brown’s, at | 
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Chester River, had a sitting in his family, and attended 
that meeting, where I was enabled to labor through the 
exercise attending my mind until it was relieved, and I 
was favored with the reward of peace. We then had an 
opportunity in the house of an elder, which was painful, 
and we silent. Then we paid a visit to a family where 
there was but one member of our Society, who was sister 
to the master of the house, who was disowned. Here we 
were favored with a feeling of the extendings of pure 
love, and an invitation to come taste and see how good 
the Lord is. Then we went to see Rebecca Brown, an 
ancient Friend, who lived where there were a number of 
young people, who were not members. We got her into 
a room and a Friend began to speak, which when they in 
the next room heard, some came in and others stayed, 
yet seemed as if they wanted to hear, and I believe they 
did hear their states and conditions declared, for when 
the door was opened, Mary Swain was enabled to declare 
the truth to them, in the power and authority thereof, 
which caused thanksgiving and praise to arise in my heart 
to the Lord, who condescended to favor with doctrine 
suitable to rouse them to a sense of their states and con- 
ditions, which that it may do is my desire. 

Then we went to John Stuart’s and lodged and had asit- 
ting in his family. Then to Edward Commager’s to visit 
his brother and sister who were members, but did not 
feel easy without having himself, so he was sent for, and 
we had a favored time with them. __I often felt my heart 
engaged for those who have sold their birthright, believing 
the invitation to these is to come labor in the vineyard 
that they may receive the penny. We went to Robert 
George’s and walked over to Francis Maslin’s, and had 
a hard time. I was poorly at Cousin George’s, and had 
no inclination to eat anything, for it all appeared like 
the labor of slaves, but as I could not live without food, 
having looked over my concern, I was easy to eat a little 
breakfast, and was enabled to labor with them in tender- 
ness of spirit, for which I was thankful. Our men 
Friends were not with us this morning. 

We went to Thomas Bowers’s, and had a painful time, 
and there were a few remarks dropped. So to Joshua 
Lamb’s, and had a close time, then to John Corse’s to 
lodge. We attended Cecil Meeting, and visited the fami- 
lies of Bershaba Gale and Susanna Lamb, where several 
others came in, and there were a great many negroes, in 
which opportunity I had a testimony against slave-hold- 
ing, and something to say to the negroes, and after it was 
over I felt the reward of sweet peace, and was encour- 
aged to proceed. We went to John Corse’s with his 
wife, who had been with us to several places, and next 
morning had a favored opportunity in his family. Then 
went to Hannah Warner’s, and had a hard, close time, 
but got through to the relief of our minds, then to Fran- 
cis Wallace’s, and had a hard time and were silent there- 
in. Then had an opportunity at Samuel Wallace’s, and 
were helped, although the seed of life seemed almost 
buried or choked. 

Next morning we set out for Talbot county, and had 
John Corse for a pilot. Called at William Moss’s, and 
had a little favored opportunity there, and got to Joseph 
Berry’s and lodged there. Next day weattended Tucka- 
hoe Preparative Meeting, which was but small, but my 
mind was comforted in feeling the extendings of pure 
love. We lodged at James Wainwright’s, and next day 
attended the Monthly Meeting at Third Haven. It was 
a close time of hard labor, and I felt a desire for those 
who had entered into covenant with the Master that 
nothing might be too near and dear to part with for His 
sake if called for, and for their own soul’s sake ; and there 
was a warning to the lukewarm professors. I laid a con- 
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cern before the men’s meeting which they concurred 
with, but when they began to name Friends to accom- 
pany me, the concern went off, and I left it with them. 
My concern was to visit some families, and I had a pros- 
pect of a Friend being suitable to join in that service who 
was appointed to another service which he expected to go 
abroad on next day, but he and the rest appointed were 
prevented from going according to expectation and re- 
turned. So my concern returning, I went in company 
with my cousin John Bartlett, and we visited six families, 
and I was favored to feel relief of mind, and although at 
entering some of their houses I was covered with dread 
and fear, yet (through mercy) did witness that love 
which casteth out fear, and was kindly received by some 
whose hearts were tendered. In this journey we attended 
all the meetings belonging to the quarterly meeting on 
the Eastern Shore, and both the monthly meetings, and 
all the families belonging to Cecil Monthly Meeting, and 
I was favored to get through to the relief of my mind. 
We visited in all twenty-nine families. So I came home 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1782. 

Although I could not see anything I had omitted in 
my journey to Maryland aforesaid, yet I felt my heart 
greatly humbled and my spirits contrited, and my cries to 
the Lord for preservation were fervent, and my trials in- 
creased to such a degree that (at times and seasons) I had 
almost lost faith and hope. O, the trials that I went 
through this winter, are not to be expressed. But the 


Lord was gracious to me and helped me with a little help 
favoring with faith and resignation of mind, and enabled 
me to attend the next quarterly meeting at Third Haven, 
and to go see James Chamberlain, his wife, and children, 
which eased my mind, and although I met with aclose 
trial at that quarterly meeting, yet was in a good degree 


enabled to bear it, and I came home with peace of 
mind the 3d of the Second month, 1783. 

I attended the general Spring Meeting in Philadel- 
phia in the Third month, and returned home in peace. 
But of later time I felt my mind closely exercised on ac- 
count of a journey which I thought I must give up to, 
which I laid before the monthly meeting, and had a cer- 
tificate, and Friends being desirous I should have com- 
pany, two Friends gave up to go with me, a man and a 
woman ; but we were all prevented from going, the man’s 
wife not being free he should go, which has brought trou- 
ble and deep exercise over. O, how has my spirit been 
tried! How loath is the creaturely part to come down ! 
To be anything or nothing, willing to go on the Master’s 
errands with such as appear low and mean. ‘‘ Thou 
knowest, O Lord, the cause of this great trial. Help and 
enable me that I may have no choice, but that thy will may 
bedone in me and through me, both now and forever,”’ 
saith the despised and unworthy Margaret Cook. 

In the Eleventh month, 1783, there were several 
Friends from other places attended our quarterly meeting, 
one of whom was Mehitabel Jenkins from New England, 
whose mind being drawn to visit some meetings, 1 went 
with her, and we attended Little Britain Meeting on the 
next First-day, William Jackson accompanying us. On 
Second-day we were at West Nottingham, and on Third- 
day at East Nottingham. Here William left us, and 
Joseph Reynolds and Thomas Waring went with us to 
Apaquimany, and on Fifth-day we had a meeting there, 
in a new house built to hold meetings in. On Sixth-day 
at Duck Creek; on Seventh-day at Little Creek; on 
First-day at Motherkill ; then we went up to White Clay 
Creek, and on Fifth-day had a meeting at Wilmington. 
Sixth-day had one at Ockesson, which I was obliged to 
leave, I was so unwell, and went to a house not far off, 
where I staid till it was over. I understood it was a hard 
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meeting to Mehitabel. Then we went to James Jackson’s ; 
but I continued poorly, and not able to sit up nor be 
helped up without pain and sickness, but was so well next 
day as to sit in the monthly meeting at New Garden ; 
after which I went with Friends to William Dixon’s, 
where we lodged. Next day we attended Kennett Meet- 
ing, and dined at Samuel Harlan’s, where my son was to 
serve his apprenticeship. We had a humbling time in the 
family, and came to Thomas Woodward’s to lodge, and 
next to my home. 

Here my beloved friend felt a stop in her mind, and 
an engagement to visit Friends’ families, which being 
laid before our week-day meeting, Friends concurred 
therewith, and William Swaine and myself were nominated 
to accompany her, and we proceeded to visit several fami- 
lies, but it being weighty and laborious, I proposed their 
having a Friend or two more to assist therein, which was 
proposed and concurred with at our next Fourth-day 
meeting, and we visited more than one hundred families 
in three weeks and three days. Then Mehitabel went to 
New Garden, and I went with her, but as she had several 
to accompany her, I came home, but my mind was not 
easy until I went back and went with her to several fami- 
lies. Then being clear, I left her, she having better com- 
pany, as I thought. 

When she got through I felt a draught to go with her 
to some meetings on her way towards Philadelphia. I 
set out on Fifth-day morning, after a solemn parting with 
my family, and went to the burial of William, the son of 
Levis Pennock, who died of a hurt he got with a mill. 
We lodged that night at Joshua Pusey’s, where the Friend 
had a favored opportunity in the family. But 1 not 
giving up to what I thought was required of me, had to 
labor through weakness. May it be imprinted on my 
mind for my good. Next day Thomas Wood went with 
us, and we traveled through a deep snow to James 
Miller’s at Sadsbury, and had a sitting in his family, 
which relieved my mind. Then went to James Moore’s, 
and had a sitting with old and young, and another at 
John Moore’s. Next day we attended Sadsbury meeting, 
and went to James Williams’s and had a sitting there, 
which I hope will be profitable, if rightly improved. 
Then we went to Samuel Fisher’s, stayed there all night, 
and had a sitting there, but my mind was not relieved. 
We went to West Caln Meeting, where the Friend was 
favored, but I felt poor and low in my mind. We went 
home with Thomas Fisher, and next day attended East 
Caln Meeting, and after it want to the Widow Miller's, 
and had a sitting with her and her mother-in-law, Ruth 
Miller, and lodged at John Edge’s. Next day the Friend 
felt drawings to East Caln Meeting again, and Ann Edge 
accompanied us there and to Thomas Pim’s where we 
dined ; thence we went to Joshua Baldwin’s and lodged 
there, and had a favored time with him and his mother- 
less children. We attended Uwchlan Meeting, which 
was a hard meeting to us. We lodged at Isaac Jacob’s, 
and next day attended Goshen Monthly Meeting, where 
I felt hard labor and not much life, and next day to Con- 
cord. I attended these meetings in very great poverty, 
and may say I had a hard suffering time there, as well as 
at some other places. We were at Chichester on Fifth- 
day, Providence on Sixth-day (and had to feel a spirit 
that thought well of itself). Chester on Seventh-day, 
Darby on First day, and so went to Philadelphia and at- 
tended the evening meeting, where I heard the gospel 
preached. Next day I attended the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, and spent that afternoon with my beloved 
friend in visiting some Friends, to the relief of my mind, 
and next morning I parted with my said dear friend with 
a heart full of love and eyes full of tears (which is also 
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the case now in penning these lines) and came home that 
night, the 17th of Second month, 1783. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MonTH 18, 1897. 
CHRIST IN THE HEART. 

Scripture reading: Eph. 3: 14-21. 

GOLDEN TExT.—I beseech you to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith ye were called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love; giving 
diligence to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.—Eph. 4 : 1-3. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Jews persecuted Paul because he preached the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, maintaining that they were ei- 
titled to all the blessings of the new covenant, and im- 
prisoned him at Czsarea, and afterward when he carried 
his appeal to the Roman Emperor, he was sent a prisoner 
to Rome. 

He is often designated as the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, andso he was. Claiming as he did, to be especially 
called to this work, he was not backward in proclaiming 
that under the Christian dispensation, Gentiles were en- 
titled to all the privileges of the Jews. This was a new 
doctrine, and naturally met with the most violent opposi- 
tion. The prophets had, in the different ages of the 
Jewish church, told of the call to the Gentiles, but now 
this came to Paul as a clear, distinct revelation, and so 
he presented it. 

The language used in the fifth paragraph is ofttimes 
misunderstood, even now. There was no change in the 
revealing power, the change was wrought in the indi- 
vidual heart by the operation of that power, and under 
its quickening influence, the spirit was prepared for fuller, 
clearer revelations of truth. Inspiration is the operation 
of the Divine spirit upon the human spirit ; and revelation 
is the result or fruitage of that operation. God’s love has 
been universal since the foundation of the world, but men 
were only now realizing and acknowledging it. The 
truth was old, but its discovery was new. So God reveals 
himself in the hearts of his children to day, just as they 
are capable of receiving and understanding. 

Truths in relation to the material universe, are clearly 
understood to-day, which in ‘‘ former ages were not 
made known unto the sons of men,’’ evidently in accord 
with the wisdom of the Creator. Man’s condition and 
exigencies did not demand the knowledge and use of such 
truths, and so they were withheld. 

The great fields of coal; the reservoirs of oil and 
natural gases, the storehouses of electricity were not cre- 
ated and filled just at the time when men seemed most to 
need these agencies, but the accumulations have been 
going on for ages and only when man had grown to con- 
ditions which enabled him to utilize them to his own ad- 
vantage, was their existence made known. 

So is the wisdom of the Creator gradually unfolded to 
the creature, in all departments of the universe. The 
laws of the spiritual realm are distinct and separate from 
those of the material, but in no way antagonistic to them, 
and we grow into a knowledge of divine truth, just in 
proportion as we live in obedience to the revealings of 
light in our own souls. 

‘« The most full and perfect manifestation of God to 
man was in the person of Jesus Christ, who lived in en- 
tire odedience to the Divine Will.’’ 

Paul being filled with a measure of the same qualifying 
power, was able to ‘‘ preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,’’ and the beauties of a fel- 
lowship with God. 


TEACHING. 


God’s purposes are eternal, and that which was not 
accomplished under the covenant of the promise, was 
continued under the covenant of the law, and that which 
the law could not accomplish, being unable to make any- 
thing perfect, was to be continued under the covenant of 
the Holy Spirit, of which Jesus Christ was the chosen 
ambassador. 

The field for the operation of this is in willing human 
hearts, and the mission of our Society of Friends is to 
call men to a more faithful dependence upon, and more 
close alliance with this Christ within, the light and life of 
the soul, the only medium by which we can attain to the 
saving knowledge of Divine Truth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MEETING. 


Is it reasonable to expect any person to be interested in 
that which he has but little knowledge of, or knows but 
little concerning ? Were our ‘nembers all well informed 
regarding our meetings for worship, the object for which 
they were instituted, and the spirit in which worship is 
acceptably performed, they would be much better attended. 

Why are the First day schools and Young Friends’ 
Associations so well attended, and why are they so popu- 
lar with the younger members and many not in member- 
ship? Is it not because of their knowledge and under- 
standing of the objects of the work and the benefits to be 
derived from engaging in them? I can not believe that 
the object of-the First-day school or Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation has been attained until they are one harmonious 
whole ; that is, as the First-day school is related or con- 
nected with the Young Friends’ Association, so ought 
both to be connected with the meeting ; and this relation- 
ship being understood, all would together be interested, 
and might come to feel the salutary influences of pure and 
undefiled religion, through obedience to the manifold 
dictates of divine truth in our own souls. 

The time of meeting (for these now distinct organiza- 
tions) is different for each, neither of them conflicting 
with the others ; when, as with the family, the children 
with their teachers have their exercises and teaching suit- 
able for their needs, so do the Young Friends have exer- 
cises suitable to their requirements; and the silent meet- 
ing, comparable to the spreading of the family board 
(parents and children), all refreshed from the same foun- 
tain, fed by that living bread that comes down from 
heaven and gives life to the soul. 

Let us not lose our faith and interest in the influences 
of the quiet hour we all need to get into our life ; when, 
like Mary, we can wait at the feet of Jesus, and have our 
own souls calmed and fed. JosePH PowELL. 

Sixth month 15. 


Ir is one thing to cure ill-health and another thing to 
nourish and supply good health. The former is an artificial 
and temporary expedient to straighten the crooked and to 
right the wrong; the latter is the natural way to keep 
straight and to live right. It is a poor kind of religion or 
morals that permits one to yield himself to selfish grati- 
fications with the expectation of ultimately righting the 
wrong. The best way is to live a healthy life, and not 
depend on cure. It is better to use our religion as daily 
food thar. to wait until we find ourselves in an extremity 
and then take it as medicine.—S. S. Times. 

. 


Love of truth shows itself in being able everywhere 
to find and value what is good.— Goethe. 
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SHALL FRIENDS CONTINUE AS A PEOPLE? 


‘« Is it well that a people should continue to show to the 
world that piety and rectitude and spiritual growth can 
exist without priests or creeds ; that luxurious living is 
not necessary to happiness, nor guile to reasonable pros- 
perity in business, that high intelligence is compatible 
with simplicity and inexpensiveness ; that love and unity 
are practicable amid the clash and contention of modern 
life? Then such a body as our Society of Friends is 
needed.’’ 

These words of one of the speakers at the late Com- 
mencement at Swarthmore College, and recently printed 
with the entire address in our columns, deserve to be 
repeated and pondered by Friends generally. If we are 
to continue as a people, it is essential that the conditions 
above named be observed. Let us here reiterate them. 
We must manifest in our daily lives Christian piety and 
rectitude. We must give evidence of a spiritual growth 
that has its root in Christ, the daily sustenance coming 
from the constant touch with the indwelling spirit of 
God, not depending upon any gifted being, or man made 
creed, however good these may be. 

We must carefully guard ourselves and our families 
from indulgence in those luxuries of life that enervate and 
destroy the simplicity that should keep us in close contact 
with nature. We must see to it that our business rela- 
tions are just and true and that our characters for upright 
dealing rank us with the highest. We must not neglect 
the cultivation of our God-given powers, in order that 
our lives may be useful to others, as well as enjoyable to 
ourselves, while at the same time we must be guided by 
moderation even in intellectual acquirements, lest we be 
carried too far from nature and become cold and one- 
sided. And above all we must live in that love and peace 
with each other that will justify us in bearing the name 
of the Master, and render us worthy to be the joint heirs 
with him of our Heavenly Father’s kingdom. 

Then, having thus carefully guarded the inheritance 


of our forefathers, we shall be esteemed worthy to con- | 


tinue as a Society of Friends. 


OWING to an accident in the press-room, last week, the issue of the 
paper was unavoidably delayed for part of a day, causing the mailing 
to be late. If any subscribers failed altogether to receive their papers, 
we shal] be glad to send other copies, if notified. 


THE publication of a suitable memorial sketch of Joseph A. Bogar- 
dus has been a duty which we have had in mind since his lamented 
death, but it has been delayed longer than we had expected. The 
memoir which we now present, prepared for us by our va ued friend 
John L. Griffen, will be read, we are sure, with satisfaction by many. 

(The portrait is furnished us by the courtesy of Funk and Wagnalls, 
New York.) 


| Elders in the Society of Friends. 





MARRIAGES. 


BINNS—ELLIS.—Sixth month 16, 1897, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Warwick, England, Henry Bryan, son of Richard and Elizabeth 
(#eé Bryan) Binns, of Axbridge, Somerset, to Katharine, daughter of 
James and Louisa Ellis, of The Gynsills, Leicester. 

GREGG—WOODMAN.—In Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, 
N. J., Sixth month 30, 1897, under the care of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting, John W. Gregg, of Lincoln, Va., and Agnes Woodman, 
daughter of Henry and Margaret Woodman, of Morrisville, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


PHILIPS—HALL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Sixth month 30, 1897, 
under the care of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, John C. Philips, of 
Wilmington, Del., and Florence, daughter of Thomas H. and Lydia 
H. Hall. 


DEATHS. 


CONARD.—In Camden, N. J., Sixth month 27, 1897, Ann R., 
widow of Paul Conard, of Philadelphia, aged 85 years. 

EVES.—At their home at Scranton, Pa., Sixth month 10, 1897, 
after a few hours’ illness, Claud Horner, only child of Pliny and Mae 
Eves, aged nearly two years. 

Interment from Friends’ meeting-house at Millville, Pa. 

JACKSON. —In West Philadelphia, Sixth month 30, 1897, Lydia, 
daughter of the late John and Rachel T. Jackson, of Sharon Hill, Pa. 

PETIT.—At the Home for Aged Couples, Francis Street, Phila- 
delphia, Sixth month 29, 1897, Charles W. Petit, in his 85th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

THOMAS. —Suddenly, Sixth month 29, 1897, William B. Thomas, 
in his 47th year, son of Annie and the late Ellwood Thomas; a mem- 
ber of Valley Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WHARTON.—At Glen Falls, N. Y., Seventh month 1, 1897, 
Mary Lovering, wife of Charles W. Wharton, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, and daughter of the late Joseph S. and Ann Corbit Lovering, 
in her 69th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

WEINMAN —At Millville, Pa., Sixth month 12, 1897, William 
Wade, son of William and Susan E. Weinman, and grandson of the 
late Parvin and Annie Eves. 

In the removal of one so young, 16 years, § months, and 28 days, 
of age, we are impressed anew with the force of these lines from ‘*‘ The 
Hour of Death’’: 

‘* We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ?”’ 


A TRIBUTE. 

A beautiful, Christian character has just passed from us. God has 
taken to himself our beloved friend, whose large heart and gracious 
deeds of kindness will not be forgotten. Mary Lovering Wharton was 
a rare Christian character, always doing something for others, forgetful 
of self, and a bright, ministering spirit among her friends. God hath 
said : ‘** Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord.”’ ase es 


Germantown. 


MEMOIR OF AMOS FREEMAN, 


The subject of this memoir was for many years a very intimate 
friend of the writer, and he had so learned to love him for his many 
virtues, his irreproachable integrity of character, his sound judgment, 
and almost unbounded generosity, that he feels that such a public trib- 
ute to his worth, as he can truthfully make is not only due to the de- 
parted, but may be an incentive to the living to earnestly and faithfully 
pursue the path of right. 

He was born on the farm on which he continued to reside until his 
death, on the 15th of First month, 1827, and was the oldest son of 
Elisha and Mary Freeman, who for many years occupied the station of 
His parents were among the early 
pioneers in the settlement of that part of Western New York, known as 
the ‘* Holland Purchase,’’ and while struggling to make themselves a 


| home in the virgin forest were obliged to endure many privations, which 


the subject of this tribute shared with them. Among these was the 


| lack of opportunity in his boyhood to obtain a good education, but by 


improving every opportunity to obtain books, and to attend lectures,— 
though for the latter he had to travel some ten miles to Buffalo (then 
a small city), and over unimproved roads, —he succeeded in laying a 
foundation for a widely-extended knowledge. At the age of 22 he 
had the opportunity to attend an academy for 33 weeks, which time he 
improved to the utmost, and thus, with his general reading and studious 
habits, throughout his life made him really a cultivated man. He was 
successful as a school teacher, and filled the office of County Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, so as to gain and hord the respect and love of the 
teachers under him andof the community at large. He was largely 
employed as a surveyor, and his accuracy and care in his work were 
highly appreciated in the community. After the death of his father, 
which occurred in Eighth month 1865, he was appointed to succeed 
him as land appraiser for the Erie County Savings Bank, and so accu- 
rate was his judgment, and so careful was he to be strictly just to all 
parties, that though he had placed a large amount for the Bank, the 
officers stated at the time of his decease that they had never lost any- 
thing when he had placed the loan : ; 

While never occupying any prominent positions in the meeting of 
which he was a member, he was nevertheless a consistent Friend. He 
was fully convinced of the Society’s fundamental principles, and made 
them the rule of his life and action, though he did not feel himself re 
quired to adopt any peculiarities. In his younger life these ‘* peculi- 
arities ’’ were too often made the standard to judge of one’s fitness for 
the prominent positions, and this may largely account for his not being 
called to them. He was an earnest Christian from the standpoint of 
all that is fundamental. in the principles of the Friend,—religious in 
thought and feeling without bigotry, firm in his own convictions, but 
generously tolerant towards others. If there was any one trait in hu 
man character more than another which he disliked it was hypocrisy, a 
pretension to religion and a life not in conformity to the profession. 
His own mind was so full of genuine integrity of motive that it pained 
him to find any who were untrue to what they professed to be right. 
He possessed a judicial mind, carefully weighing all sides of a subject 
before giving his judgment, and as his friends and neighbors learned 
this, they were wont to come to him for counsel and assistance, and 
found him a safe and careful adviser. He was once elected supervisor 
of his town, and retired from the position with honor, but he had but 
little taste for the excitement of political life. He could not enter into 
the schemes and intrigues that so often mark the contests for place and 
power. 

His home was ever open for the entertainment of his friends, and 
they were entertained with a generous hospitality. On the 27th of 
Twelfth month, 1862, he was married to Mary Thorn, daughter of the 
late Joseph and Jane Ann Thorn, who with their two sons, Elisha and 
Joseph, survives him. 

This marriage was a very happy one, they being congenial in their 
tastes and in their views, and so made their home a place where their 
friends found a warm welcome, and where in their intercourse all could 
feel that the atmosphere was healthful and uplifting. 

In his home life he was ever the kind and loving husband, the con- 
siderate, but not over-indulgent parent, the dutiful son and faithful 
brother, and in his relations with those nearly drawn to him by the ties 
of friendship he was ever the true and faithful friend. 

Such a life could not but be useful and beloved in the community 
in which he moved, and did not fail to exert an influence in settling dis- 
putes, in counseling to moderation, and in advising those who were in 
trial, sorrow, or adversity, to wisely direct them to the Source of all 
true consolation, that their lives might be governed by correct principles. 

When such a one is removed from a life of usefulness, a void is 
left which seems hard to fill. Though his closing hours were marked 
with pain, and a serious disturbance of brain power, yet the evidence 
was felt that he was ready to meet the summons, and that for him there 
was awaiting the glorious welcome of ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over more, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


‘*Tan MacLaren ”’ on ‘‘ Creeps.’’—Among all the 
creeds of Christendom, the only one which has the au- 
thority of Christ himself is the Sermon on the Mount. 
Wnaen one reads the creed which was given by Jesus, and 
the creeds which have been made by Christians, he can- 
not fail to detect an immense difference, and it does not 
matter whether he selects the Nicene Creed or the West- 
minster Confession. 
each other, and a family unlikeness to the Sermon on the 
Mount. When one asks, ‘‘ What is a Christian ?’’ 
the creeds and the Sermon not only do not give the same 
answer, but models so contradictory that from the succes- 
sive specifications he could create new types without any 
apparent resemblance. We all must know many persons 
who would pass as good Christians by the Sermon, and 
be cast out by the creeds, and many to whom the creeds 
are a broad way and the Sermon is a very strait gate.— 
From the ‘‘ Mind of the Master.’’ 


THE country is both the philosopher’s garden and 
library, in which he reads and contemplates the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God.— Wm. Penn. 





underneath to bear them up. 





They all have a family likeness to | 


| ful for this opportunity. 





| home with their little children. 
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VISITS TO CANADA FRIENDS.—III. 


Our last letter closed abruptly, leaving us on our return 
trip from Arkona. It was growing warmer and dusty, 
still we enjoyed the ride very much in conversation, and 
with the beauties of nature spread out before us, grateful 
to our friend Samuel Zavitz, and the faithful ‘‘ Prince,’’ 
who bore the burden. Samuel informed us that the Tem- 
perance sentiment is strong in Ontario. There was a 
large majority some years ago in favor of prohibition, but 
it was not thought lawful without the whole country ap- 
proved it, and they anticipate a general vote on the 
question some time in the future. Frances Willard says 
‘*that Canada has the best temperance legislation in the 
world.’’ This was the day of the great Jubilee Anniver- 
sary of the Queen, and flags were flying ; it was a holiday 
for all who desired to thus testify their loyalty to the 
Queen. We reached the home of James and Almira 
Zavitz, at Poplar Hill, in good time for dinner, and were 
glad to meet the wife who is not able to mingle with 
Friends outside the home. Making calls in the afternoon, 
we spent the night at the hospitable home of Isaac and 
Sarah E. Zavitz. 

Fourth-day morning attended their week-day meeting 
at Coldstream, which beckoned us as a season of rest, a 
brook by the way wherein to renew our thoughts, and 
such it proved ; quite a goodly number gathered, and we 
were banded together as one family. There was a retro- 
spect of the wide and varied experiences of those present, 
some of whom had been pioneers in clearing the forests 
and building their homes, sharing one another’s hopes, 
joys, and sorrows, the daily toil sweetened by love, the 
burdens lightened by a trust in the Divine Arm that was 
The need was expressed for 
some of us to lean still more heavily thereon, when the 
clouds gather and difficulties obstruct our way, finding 
room through and over all to be glad and thankful to be 


| sharers in the gift of eternal life, and.the golden opportu- 


nities to give and receive all along the line of our tuition. 
M. Travilla spoke of the efficacy of true prayer, that was 
more an attitude of heart and soul than merely beseech- 
ing, citing to seasons of silence, wherein we might come 


| closer in touch with the Source, and put away our trou- 


bled thoughts. James, Isaac, and Samuel Zavitz empha- 
sized the teaching of the spirit, or a spiritual religion, 
and expressed thankfulness for the covering of Divine 
love spread over us. How precious it was to be again 
banded with these dear Friends in gospel fellowship ! 

We took dinner at Thomas Wilson’s, three miles from 
the meeting-house, and in the afternoon hisson Fernando 
and wife accompanied us to call at Eugene Zavitz’s and 
George Zavitz’s (and John E. Bycraft’s), and we esteemed 
it a privilege to have these glimpses into homes and 
hearts, fervently desiring it might be to mutual encour- 
agement. 

We took tea with Samuel and Ida Zavitz, meeting very 
pleasantly her mother and sister, Elizabeth M. and Maria 
Haight, from Yarmouth, wishing we might remain later 
to share in welcoming the brother Charles and Rebecca 
from Guelph, but returned to our home with Isaac Zavitz, 
to find there our dear friend Serena Minard, who had come 
to attend the wedding, where we also were invited guests, 
at the home of Caroline Cutler. We regretted so much 
not meeting Serena at Bloomfield that we were very grate- 
Fifth-day morning it was quite 
warm, a great change in a few days ; we had hoped for 


| showers to settle the dust, but the hay harvesters may 


wish them deferred. We dined at Daniel and Susan 
Zavitz’s, their son Edgar and wife sharing this pleasant 
We felt it a great privi- 
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lege to make that visit, it having been deferred on ac. 
count of their brother Ambrose’s illness. We gathered 
again in the meeting-house at 4 o’clock ; the house was 
filled with the friends of the bride, Arletta Cutler, and 
several of the groom's (Charles Palmer) relatives had 
accompanied him from Pennsylvania, and were warmly 
welcomed in the homes here. It was an occasion of 
deep interest, and we felt grateful for the privilege of 
sharing therein. Several Friends gave expression to the 
hopes and aspirations of their hearts, earnestly desiring 
the Divine blessing might attend their united lives. 

Charles’s father (Lewis Palmer, of Concord) voiced 
the appreciation they felt in this new relation, and the 
broken link in the community where she was reared and 
loved ; that they would welcome and cherish her as ten- 
derly asthey could. The overseers at the wedding signed 
the certificate before the last clause was read by Samuel 
Palmer, being the only variation from our home method. 
Then we assembled in the bright and pleasant home ot 
Caroline Cutler, close by, where the remainder of the 
day was pleasantly spent. Our dear friend Isaac Zavitz, 
who remained with his sick brother, came for us about 
nine o’clock, and we were soon in his home which had so 
kindly sheltered us, and after refreshing sleep rose early 
for our seven miles’ ride to Komoka, parting from this 
family and the community which has so warmly welcomed 
us. Surely we should be the richer for all these happy 
experiences, and if instrumental for the encouragement of 
any, we are truly grateful. 

We crossed the Thames river near London,—as near 
foreign travel as I hope to reach,—had a two hours’ wait 
at London, and then took train for St. Thomas, on our 
way to Yarmouth, where so long we had hoped to mingle 
with dear friends. We were met at the station by Edgar 


A. Haight, who took us on our way to Sparta, over ten 


miles, stopping half way at Union to rest and dine at the 
home of Robert and Maria Graham, they coming on to 
meeting with us. We called to get Edgar’s wife, Amelia, 
daughter of Isaac and Sarah Zavitz, which seemed like 
renewing our Lobo associations. 

The meeting-house at Sparta is beautifully situated 
in the shade of trees, and is quite acommodious building. 
We reverted with interest to the many dear friends who 
have in the past years visited this meeting, especially 
my beloved friend Martha Travilla, Mary’s mother, who 
was remembered by so many with loving interest, and 
some could recall the grandmother’s visit long before. 
We felt it a great privilege to meet with these Friends. 
After a season of silence Edgar M. Haight cited us to the 
true place of waiting, the receptive state for the blessing. 
We felt it to be a favored occasion, wherein we were 
brought in very close sympathy with many present, and 
felt earnest aspirations for their truest welfare. Serena 
Minard offered fervent prayer that all might follow close 
the Divine leading, and we separated with hearts over- 
flowing with thankfulness to our Heavenly Father. We 
called a few minutes in the home of Isaac Chase and 
daughter ; they had passed through bereavement in the 
departure of a beloved wife and mother. We took tea 
at William and Elizabeth Cornell’s, parents of A. Jennie 
Cornell, whom we have known for years as a teacher in 
Philadelphia, and were very glad to meet her. Then pro- 
ceeded on our homeward way, calling at Samuel Haight’s, 
the home of Edgar and Amelia, where we parted with 
these dear friends, and Granville Haight, son of Eliza- 
beth, came prepared to take us to St. Thomas, where we 
arrived about 9 30, regretting that he should have the 
lonely and late ride back to Sparta, but it was a free-will 
offering gratefully accepted. 


Seventh-day morning was bright and clear. We re- 
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joiced that our friend Serena felt drawn to accompany us 
to Niagara and Buffalo. Through the kindness of our 
conductor, we were able to catch a train for Niagara which 
reached there between 3 and 4 o'clock, and afforded us 
the time between that and 8.16 p. m., to view the won- 
ders and beauties at the Falls. We saw the finest rain- 
bow we ever witnessed,—not only the brightest arch, but 
by reflection almost a perfect circle. So inspiring is the 
ceaseless roar and rush of that great volume of water, 
viewed especially from the Canadian side, that I thought 
if ever privileged to visit it again, I should be quite con- 
tent to spend all the time as close as possible to this won- 
derful cataract. We were met at Buffalo, on arrival, 
about 9 p. m., by Stephen Stickney, son of the dear 
friend we had met at Bloomfield, and taken to the home 
of Amy D. Merrill and her sister Jennette E. Deane, 
daughters of the late Isabella Webster, a beloved and de- 
voted member of Friends, strangers to us in the outward, 
but extending such a cordial welcome that we were im- 
mediately at home. Our friend Serena wished to visit 
Anna Schooley, daughter of another prominent Friend 
who has also passed into the Beyond, but not finding her 
at home, was kindly cared for by Stephen and Margaret 
Stickney. We found the meeting was appointed for 8 
p.m. It seemed strange to have no meeting in the morn- 
ing, taking thought for some little gatherings, especially 
Pelham, where we would gladly have been sharers, but the 
days had been so full that the rest was grateful. Our 
friends William G. and Anna E. Justice called in their 
carriage after 12 o’clock to take us to their home, where 
we met their beloved daughter Edith, and knowing his 
parents so well it seemed like being transplanted to 
familiar scenes. After dining and resting they took us a 
lovely drive through their beautiful city and park ; wide 
avenues lined with trees and grass-plots, with elegant 
houses, evidencing great variety in architecture, met us on 
every hand, approaching very close to Niagara River and 
Lake Erie, affording a grand view of this great expanse of 
water. They left us atthe home of Josephine Stickney, 
who so wished us to visit her daughters, but when we 
parted with her at Bloomfield scarcely thought we should 
visit Buffalo; it was a great pleasure to have this little 
visit with her children, Isabel and Eliza, taking tea in 
their cozy home. 

At the appointed time we gathered in the little meet- 
ing-house, which is now rented to Swedes, the effort 
seeming too great to continue, with so few interested. 
The house was comfortably filled with an intelligent and 
appreciative audience, and we trust the occasion was 
blessed. The feeling strengthened that the work en- 
trusted to our Society is not finished, that still there is 
need to set forth the simplicity of true and undefiled 
religion, judged by its fruits, and not by profession or 
title,—not the sectarian shell, but the sweet kernel most 
especially evidenced by the love we bear one another. 
Mary Travilla encouraged business men in these crowded, 
competitive days to cultivate a love for quiet seasons 
wherein to renew their strength and receive Divine guid- 
ance. Serena Minard emphasized the kingdom of God 
is at hand, and not to be waited for in some far-off clime 
when we had passed from this plane of being, but to enter 
now and enjoy the sweet fruition of loving service and 
cheerful obedience. We were loath to part with these 
dear friends, but returned with William and Anna to rest, 
and prepare for an early departure. William took us to 
the station next morning, our hearts overflowing with 
thankfulness for all the kindness received and continued 
sense of overshadowing goodness. The day was warm ; 
we returned by New York Central and enjoyed the 
scenery, arriving in New York after 6 p. m., spending 
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the night with our friend Jane Russell, glad to find her 
stronger than when we left, visiting our friend P. A. T. 
the next day, and meeting Harriet Kirk, who is enjoying 
a visit with her. We stopped at Plainfield, returning, to 
visit Aaron and Anna R. Powell, and I remained to at- 
tend with Anna their little Fourth-day meeting, grateful 
for the opportunity to mingle with these Friends, and 
privileged to call on some of them, finding Matilda Rush- 
more located there (also her son and family), whom I had 
met long ago on Long Island. At Plainfield I parted with 
my dear companion, and reached home Fifth-day even- 
ing, the rst of Seventh month, to find all well, grateful 
for the favor and the blessings that have attended our 
journey. L. .H. P. 
Germantown, Seventh month 2. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INTEREST THROUGH LABOR 


‘« Many a member has been aroused to the value of our 
Society to himself or others, only when some work done 
for it has awakened him to the importance of our testi- 
monies, and the force of our principles.’’ 

The above, from the editorial in a recent issue, re- 
called so forcibly to my mind an incident in my younger 
life, that I feel impelled to mention it, albeit in so doing 
my remarks may be more personal than good taste would 
approve of, and thus lay myself open to the charge of 
egotism. But if, as some one has said, we know nothing 
but what we have experienced, how can we tell another of 
our own experience without the inevitable Ego manifest- 
ing itself? When quite a young woman, and attending 
our Yearly Meeting, it happened my name was given as 
one to serve on the epistolary committee. Timidity at 
hearing my own voice in a large assembly caused me to 
refrain from excusing myself from the duty, and the com- 
mittee coming together, of course I was with them, igno- 
rant of what my part of the work would be. and ignorant 
equally as to how it should be performed. Feeling thus, I 
said something like it before the committee met, toa 
dear friend long since gone to a higher life; to which 
she replied, ‘‘ Meet with the committee, dear, whether 
thee does anything for them or not ; it will be a help to 
thee even if thy presence and work will be of no help to 
them.’’ 

How often have I had occasion to bless her for those 
timely words ; how often have I repeated them to others, 
under similar circumstances. From that yearly meeting I 
date the beginning of my active interest in Society mat- 
ters, and it has never waned, but continued to grow 
stronger and stronger, as the years have gone by. How 
true it is that some little circumstance, some few words, 
change the current of one’s whole life, and it is with a 
hope that this little reminiscence may prove helpful to 
some halting brother or sister, that it is written. 

Holder, Til. ELizaBETH H. Coa.e. 


Tue Steet Cace Buitpinc.—Some architects are 
still afraid of the Chicago method, as the steel cage con- 
struction is called, and lean heavily when they can on 
their masonry, but for the lofty tower on a small base the 
steel cage is inevitable. No one can tell how long it will 
stand the testof time. There are 1,950 tons of steelina 
building 370 feet high, which weighs in all 15,000 tons, 
and the metal will surely corrode ; but how long before 
its sustaining strength will be vitiated to the danger point 
is a question that no one can answer empirically, and the 
present generation of builders is not likely to know how 
well or how badly it has builded.—/. Lincoln Steffens, in 
Scribner’ s. 
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A VISIT TO BRYANT’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


TEN miles of an electric ride on a beautiful, balmy morn- 
ing! What could be more exhilarating? Nothing, surely, 
if you consider that those ten miles were through western 
Massachusetts, where every step reveals new scenes, new 
beauty. We were sorry when we came to the end of the 
line. 

Relinquishing our electric steed, we secured one of the 
flesh and blood order, which proved highly satisfactory. 
He was used to mountain roads ; and for fourteen miles 
carried us up, up, seemingly ever higher. Many times 
did we stop on the way to gaze back over some bewilder- 
ing combination of mountains, wooded hillsides, and 
lovely valleys, with here and there a glimpse of the Con- 
necticut rolling calmly between its verdant banks, ever 
moving, as calmly now as when the dusky Indians plied 
their birch-bark canoes from bank to bank, and devas- 
tated the then pretty hamlets of Deerfield and Hadley 
and Northampton, known as Pomotuck, Nonotuck, and 
Wish-ton- Wish. 

Finally we came to Cummington, a quaint New Eng- 
land town. Long had we wished to see it. Years ago our 
hearts paid childish tribute to the birth-place of our be- 
loved Bryant. In maturer years we have wondered at our 
deep appreciation of his love of Nature in all her forms 
and his accurate interpretation of her moods and subtle- 
ties. After consideration we believe it is due to one of 
our early teachers, who found time between the arithmetic 
and so-called grammar of those days, to read beautiful 
poems to us, bringing out their good points, explaining, 
drawing us out to make comparisons, enthusing us with 
her love of the true and beautiful, until we loved them 
too. Would we could find time amid the grind of the 
systems of the present day, for more of this soul-work ; 
it tells on future generations. 

There is no difficulty in finding the desired spot ; 
numerous signs point the way to ‘‘ Bryant’s Birth-place,’’ 
Bryant ‘‘ Homestead,’’ etc. A short distance from the 
village we find a simple shaft bearing the record ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, born November 3, 1794, died June 
12, 1878.’’ This is in the corner of a field now under 
cultivation. A gnarled old apple tree has kept guard 
through the century, over the spot. The cabin was small 
and probably cramped, but one glimpse outside revealed 
all the grandeur of the universe. For miles and miles, as 
far as the eye could reach, was one vast panorama of un- 
surpassed grandeur and beauty. When he was two years 
old the family removed to a story and a half house, 
which the father had built, not far away. This was 
palatial compared to the first humble house, and here 
Bryant spent a goodly portion of his life. Here his chil- 
dren were born. In 1866 the story anda half was raised, 
and a beautiful home made. For twelve years he enjoyed 
this, dying at his winter house at Roslyn, Long Island, 
in 1878. As we sat in his chair in his study and looked 
out on the scenes he had been born to, we felt he could 
not help writing poetry; it had been imbibed uncon- 
sciously, for a generation before him. Everything about 
his home is kept just as he left it, and visitors are made to 
feel sincerely welcome. We wandered to a grove back of 
the house where a little brook carols its way along 
blithely ; it isa lovely, peaceful spot, and as we mused 
on its banks where he was known to spend much of his 
time, we thought it must have been on such a day and in 
such a place he wrote his ‘‘ Gladness of Nature,’’ and we 
felt we could query with him : 

“Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around ; 


When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

















*« There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 

And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


“« The clouds are at play in the azure space 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


** There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s atitter of winds in that bechen tree, 
There's smile on the fruit and a smile on the flowers, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


“ And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles 
Ay, look and he’ll smile thy gloom away.” 


Our old friend seemed nearer and dearer than ever 
after this day spent in close communion with him, and as 
we drove away we carried with us a feeling that nowhere 
on God’s beautiful footstool could there have been a more 
fitting place for the birth of our own Bryant. Nature 
does indeed there ‘‘ speak a various language.’’ 

AnnetTTA S. MALIN. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


A GOODLY number of Friends from other sections, as well 
as those of other religious bodies, were very acceptably in 
attendance with us at the late Half-year Meeting at Mill- 
ville. Allen Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., was favored to 
present the gospel of Christ in a clear and practical man- 
ner, which found acceptance in seeking, responsive hearts. 

Knowing that, inquiring minds of other and of no 
religious organizations expressed satisfaction in hearing 
his references to, and explanation of, some of the princi- 
ples and testimonies of our simple faith, and has given rise 
to the thought, Do we as individuals acquaint ourselves 
sufficiently with the ground work of our profession? Are 
we, as a Society, free enough to share of the good things 
by which we are fed and sustained ? 

Prof. Little, of Washington, D. C., an institute in- 
structor, well-known for his ‘‘ chalk talks,’’ a nephew of 
our late friend, Catharine Foulke, stated briefly but with 
no uncertain sound the importance of individual conse- 
cration to the Master’s work. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft voiced the feelings of many in 
offerings of thanksgiving and praise. The beautiful si- 
lence and order that intervened were deeply impressive. 
Voiceless ministry, too, has its place, and the presence of 
Chambless and Rebecca Buzby, of Winona, N. J., was 
very welcome. 

In addition to the regular routine business, a minute 
addressed to us from the late Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends held in Philadelphia was read, expressing regret 
and sympathy that no representative from this meeting 
was present with them, and lovingly referring us to Him 
whose grace is sufficient for every time of need. Thank- 
fulness to be thus kindly remembered and the hope that 
we may be more devoted to the work at our hands was 
expressed, for failure on the part of one meeting weakens 
the whole body. 

The social feature of these occasions, likewise, is not 
without its beneficial results. It is instrumental in oblit- 


erating lines of division, bringing in close touch true 
laborers in the vineyard, the young are inspired, the aged | 
cheered by exchange of greeting, and all are helped to | 
realize that life is not an unornamented way. 

We look back to this event as one of more than usual 
interest, and turn the leaf for coming records. 


K. 





| The Committee having Abington Quarterly Meeting 
Home for Friends in charge, desire to extend a cordial 
invitation to Friends and those in sympathy with them, 
to visit and inspect their Home, situated at the intersec- 
tion of Swede and Powell streets, Norristown, Pa., on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 17th of Seventh month, be- 
tween the hours of two and five o’clock. 





The marriage of John W. Gregg and Agnes Wood- 
man, in Friends’ meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J., on 
the 3oth ult., was the first, it is stated, in that house for 
‘* about sixty years.’’ The use of the meeting-houses for 
weddings apparently increases in favor, and it is an en- 
couraging tendency. 





Friends of Burlington Quarterly Meeting are consid- 
ering the remodeling of a house owned by Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, and adjoining the meeting-house at 
Bordentown, for a Home for members of the meeting. 


LAKE MOHONK AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Art the Conference on International Arbitration, at Lake 
Mohonk, last month, a telegram of congratuiation was 
directed to be sent to Queen Victoria, to be signed by 
the presiding officer, ex Senator George F. Edmunds, and 
by Albert K. Smiley, the host of the Conference. This 
was done, and a reply was duly received. The dispatch 
and letter follow : 


June 4, 1897. 
To Queen Victoria, London : 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration congratulate Queen Victoria on this happy Ju- 
bilee, with the hope that peace between her land and ours 
may continue through all coming ages. 

(Signed) GerorGE F. EpMuNDs, 
| ALBERT K. SMILEy. 


FOREIGN OFFIceE, June 16, 1897. 
Gentlemen : 

I have received the commands of the Queen to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your telegram of the sth instant, 
conveying the congratulations of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, on the occasion of 
the forthcoming celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Her Majesty’s accession to the Throne ; and I am to ex- 
press Her Majesty’s appreciation of the kind sentiments 
conveyed to her in your message. Iam, gentlemen, your 

most obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
Messrs. Edmunds and Smiley, 
International Arbitration Conference, 
Lake Mohonk. 


SALISBURY. 


MerE wishing is poor business. To be utterly miser- 
able, one has only to let his wishes run ahead of his hopes. 
Wishing for things we have little expectation of getting 
may be a pleasant recreation at first, like building air- 
castles ; but when our wishes have left our hopes far behind 
| the pleasure turns to pain, just as the fun of the small boy 
who is trying to keep up with his big brothers in a chase 
| through the woods gives place to heartache the moment 
| he realizes that he can neither catch up with them nor 
find his way back home. There is no happiness in any 
form of idleness, not even in idle wishing.—S. S. Zimes. 








THE more we have the more we want, but we do not 
| always want the right things. —Zwutheran. 
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RAILROAD FARES TO CLEAR CREEK. 


ALLEN J. FLiTcrart, chairman of the sub-committee on Transporta- 
tion and Information, in connection with the Committee Meetings, and 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, at Clear Creek, in Ninth month, sends us for 
publication a letter received by him from B. D. Caldwell, Chairman 
Western Passenger Association, in relation to reduced rates of fare. It 
is as follows : 


movement from the city to the country, and by the incoming of cheaply 
living immigrants. 





Edmund Burke, the English statesman of our Revolutionary period, 
is the subject of an article in the A//antic Monthly, by Kate Holloday 
Claghorn, who considers him chiefly in relation to American history. 
It is now a century since his death,—Seventh month 9, 1797,—and he 
is buried in the little church at Beaconsfield, in Bucks, England, not 
far from those two interesting localities, Jordans and Stoke Pogis. It 
is not always remembered that Burke received his preparatory educa- 
cation, before going to college, at the Friends’ school kept by the 
Shackletons, at Ballitore, Ireland, southwest of Dublin, and that 
many letters from him, addressed to his friend Richard Shackleton, 
are published in the second volume of that interesting work, the 
‘* Leadbeater Papers.” 


CHICAGO, June 30, 1897. 
Dear Sir: Your two letters of the 28th inst., and application for re- 
duced rates for the Meeting of the Executive Committee of the First- 
day School, Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious Conferences, 
also meeting of the Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, to be held at 
Clear Creek, Putnam county, [Il., (railroad station Lostant), September 
8-17, received. We have also received two copies of the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and copy of the Proceedings of the 
Swarthmore Conference. 
Beg to advise that under our rules matters of this kind are not con- 
sidered until within sixty days of the date of the meeting. 
You will be promptly advised in due time relative to action taken 
on your application. Respectfully, 
B. D. CALDWELL, Chairman. 





The North American Review for this month contains the third 
paper in the series of articles by Michael G. Mulhall, the distinguished 
English statistician, on ‘‘ The Progress of the United States.’’ He 
directs his attention in this instance to a consideration of the Southern 
States. The remaining papers on’ the Prairie and the Pacific States 
will follow in regular order. These reviews of the progress and con- 
dition of the different sections of the country are based on the census 
reports, and are suggestive and interesting. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YoRK.—We have received a copy of 
the Circular and Catalogue for 1897-98. The school is located at 226 
East 16th street, on the premises adjoining Friends’ meeting-house, 
and has a particularly pleasant outlook upon a small park, Stuyvesant 
Square. The seminary is in the care of a Board of Trustees appointed 
in New York Monthly Meeting, 24 in number, who have care also of 
the Friends’ school at 110 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, (in charge 
of Susan P. Peckham). 

The Principal of the Seminary is Edward A. H. Allen, C. E., a 
graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and Edward B. Rawson, 
B. S., is vice-principal. There are eleven other teachers. There are 
academic, primary, and kindergarten departments, and a normal class. 
Last year the list of students attending (including 9 in the normal 
class), numbered 174. 

The fall term of the seminary begins Ninth month 21. The prices 
of tuition range from $12 to $50 per quarter. There are four quarters 
in the school year. 





Marriott Brosius, M. C. from the Lancaster district of Pennsylvania, 
contributes to the orth American Review an article entitled “‘ The 
Greenback and the Gold Standard,” wherein he discusses the proposed 
retirement of the legal tender notes known as ‘‘ Greenbacks,”’ and the 
effects such action would have upon the Federal Government’s means 
of maintaining gold payments and preserving the parity of all our 
money. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Two young English Friends, Henry Binns and wife, reached Philadel- 
phia on the 4th inst., from Liverpool, in the steamer Be/gen/and. They 
were married on the 16th of last month, in the Friends’ meeting-house 
at Warwick, and sailed a week later. The bride is the sister of our 
friend Alexander Ellis, now of Leicester, England, recently of this 
city. They are on their way to California to reside on a fruit ranch, 
near Sacramento, established by Alexander Ellis, some three years ago, 
and left Philadelphia on the 6th, for Chicago. Henry Binns hasa 
poetical gift, and some of his pieces are included in the collection by 
Evelyn Noble Armitage, ‘‘ Quaker Poets of Great Britain.’’ 





REUNION AT MARTIN ACADEMY.—A reunion of teachers and 
pupils of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, was held on the 3oth ult. 
There was a large attendance, and the affair passed off very success- 
fully. ‘Among those present were Arthur W. Potter, formerly a 
teacher in the Academy, now of New York, Lewis W. Brosius of 
Wilmington, Del., who occupied the Principalship for six years; 
Allen B. Clement, now of the Wilmington, Del., Friends’ ‘chool, 
Louis B. Amber, Principal of the Friends’ School at Abington ; S. 
Emma Way, Charles Roberts, Catharine Hannum, Carrie B. Way ; and 
the present principal, Edgar Stinson. 

Addresses were made, a historical sketch of the Academy read, 
etc., and the day was pleasantly spent. 

Martin Academy, (called at first Kennett Academy), was opened in 
1875, Dr. Franklin Taylor being its first Principal, for three years. He 
was succeeded by Arthur W. Potter, and he by Lewis W. Brosius, 
Louis B. Amber, J. Henry Painter, Allen B. Clement, Arthur B. 
Turner, Annie Smith, and Edgar Stinson have since had charge, 


THE LESSON. 
IF this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; 
If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear ! — Wordsworth. 


SISTER measured my grin one day ; 
Took the ruler and me ; 

Counted the inches all the way,— 
One and two and three. 





WESTTOWN COMMENCEMENT.—The Commencement exercises of 
Westtown Boarding School took place on the 2gth ult. There were 
twenty six graduates, the largest number in the history of the school. 


They represented eight different States. **Ob, you're a Cheshire cat,” said she. 


Father said, ‘* That’s no sin.’’ 
Then he nodded and smiled at me— 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 





NotTes.—The Commencement exercises of the State Normal 
School, at West Chester, Pa., were held on the Ist inst. The gradu- 
ating class numbered 101 members, and was the largest in the history 
of the institution. 

Cornelia Janney Shoemaker, who has been teaching in Friends’ 
School in Baltimore, is engaged for next yearin Friends’ Seminary, 
New York City. 


Brother suggested that I ought to begin 
Trying to trim it down. 
Mother said: ‘* Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown.” 
—WNell Kimberly McEthone, in St. Nicholas. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE career of Joan of Arc, or Jeanne d’ Arc, seems to have perennial 
interest. A serial story on the subject, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
is now running in the Century Magazine. In the same, Dr. Mitchell's 


‘Hugh Wynne” moves along, and has now reached the time of 
Arnold’s treason. 


A REPORT issued from the office of the registrar-general of Eng- 
land shows that nearly three times as many women as men live to the 
age of a hundred. Out of 1,000,000 people 225 women and only 82 
men round out the century. 


A SEEDLESS, or comparatively seedless, pear, known as the Rutter, 
is wonderfully productive. The Denver Fie/d notes that J. F. Spencer, 
on Fruits Ridge, near Grand Junction, Mesa county, Colorado, has 
propagated a seedless variety of apple, and has twenty-seven trees in 
full bearing. They exceed all others in abundant bearing. It would 
be interesting to know whether extra fertility of fruit is always associated 
with the seedless character, How about the little grape known as the 
currant of commerce.—Meehans’ Monthly ? 





Alvan F. Sanborn, who has made a study of the social conditions 
of rural New England, writes, in the Af‘/antic Monthly, on “ The 
Future of Rural New England.’’ He describes a community which 
has been drained by emigration to the cities and which is dead. He 
discusses the possibility of reclaiming such communities by the reflex 
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BUDS OF FLOWERS AND TREES. 


Condensation of a lecture by Dr. Emily G. Hunt, at Wagner Insti- 

tute, Philadelphia. Reported for the INTELLIGENCER by George B. 
Cock. 
Tue bud is a fundamental element in plant growth. It is 
the bud which supplies the losses all over the tree ; which 
repairs every injury, which supplies the leaves and the 
flowers, and may therefore be regarded as the true reno- 
vator of the vegetable world. In a certain way a tree 
may be regarded as all bud,—the roots, the leaves, the 
flowers even, may under certain circumstances, all give 
rise to buds. As has been said, ‘‘ Nature never loses 
sight of that fact,—so important to the future,—the pro- 
duction of new beings.”’ 

This is a hickory tree, [branch shown by lecturer]. 
Buds are baby branches, little patterns from which the 
tree grows, sketches in miniature : 

‘And first, with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part 
A little model the Master wrought, 
That should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, — 
The counterpart in miniature.” 

For the strong buds with which most of our forest 
trees crown the termination of this year’s growth, fore- 
cast in their lifetime the whole plan of the future branch. 
These buds are not formed in the spring. They were 
formed last summer, and they have been waiting all the 
latter part of summer and all the winter until spring 
comes, to make them unfold ; but they were already there. 
All woody parts of a tree, or of a plant not dying down 
to the ground the season of its birth, have to carry over 
the winter a great number of most tender and vulnerable 
points. Those are, of course, these terminals and auxil- 
laries. Should the buds be destroyed it would be of the 


greatest detriment to the tree, because it would be obliged 


to develop new ones. To prevent this the trees take all 
precautions, and pack these tender and delicate parts— 
these nascent tips—in all sorts of hard, scaly coverings, 
often protected by varnish, and often with woolly wrap- 
pings. Their safety thus insured, these buds may bid de- 
fiance to all winter’s storms, until spring shall again 
awaken them to activity : whereas, all our annuals,—such 
plants as die down to the ground at the approach of win- 
ter,—have no need to form buds; so that our violets, 
buttercups, and so on show no regular buds’ A very ex- 
cellent example of the open bud which needs none of 
those scales is the dock, —our ordinary common dock. 
A closed bud is the magnolia, the hickory, and the horse- 
chestnut. 

With respect to gemmation, there are two varieties of 
plants,—those that form the winter buds and those that 
do not. We talk about the former to-night. These buds 
vary in size from invisible,—sunk in the bark, like the 
bud of the sumac, or of the honey locust, (so little you 
can’t see them unless you dig them out of the bark), to 
these large cones so familiar to all of us. The bud may 
be regarded as a closely compressed mass of organs. We 
often watch them swaying in the winds of March, longing 
for the first faint signs of swelling ; for the spring comes 
slowly. Go to the trees themselves. Patiently seek the 
acquaintance of these baby branches, developing them in 
the house by our side, trying to know them if possible, 
and living for a few weeks at least in close touch with 
them. These tall, stately trees may be coaxed to open 
their hearts and give us a taste of spring all the year 
round. 

Try this experiment for yourselves. Gather in the 
winter such twigs as this. The very best buds grow away 
up on the tree-tops. Obtain great quantities of twigs— 
tulip-tree, horse-chestnut, hickory, Norway maple, ash, 
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and magnolia. Put them in jars of water in some sunny 
window where they won’t be in the way,—where you can 
leave them three or four weeks. Put them in a green- 
house or in a fern case. Occasionally take them out and 
sprinkle them over the bath-tub ; the buds will swell gently 
and you won’t know that they are growing; but at last 
the slow forces of heat and moisture will force open the 
hard case of these buds and will let out their delight,—a 
miniature spring-time. They are the most beautiful 
things to me,—these unfolding leaves in the spring ; they 
come with such a burst, aud you are so busy enjoying it 
all that you simply cannot take it in. I have tried to do 
bud study in the spring and it has been a flat failure. 
Take them in winter, gradually, when there is a dearth 
of the beautiful about you, and you will be richly re- 
warded. 

Every student of nature should have a lens as a daily 
companion. Have it always, as you have your glasses : 
then you are at home. If you can have your lens 
mounted as a dissecting microscope,—you will enjoy it 
better still. Don’t be content simply to pick open young 
buds; take sections, like the bud of the iris or ordinary 
flag. It is a good plan, if we are students, to draw what 
wesee. If you draw you must look. Cut across section 
and put under a dissecting microscope or ordinary lens 
and draw the cross section. The horse-chestnut will 
show its blossoms ; the lilac has already shown its young 
blossoms ; sour gums are full of their balls of blooms, 
because these trees are wonderfully forehanded and away 
last season they were already packing their trunks for the 
ensuing spring. 

So we see how it is possible for the very first warm 
days in spring to call them out; and they come out as 
moths do from their cocoons,—showing all their packing 
traces. Then comes glory, and such a time as goes before 
the leaf, when all the woods stand in a mist of green 
clothing,—perfect. We then long to be outdoors all 
day, that nothing may be missed of this great wealth of 
dreamy, tender, beauty, when all the trees on all the 
hills don their thousand leaves, and each bush is a revela- 
tion, and every twig and spray a resurrection. 

Young twigs of the willow oak, the black-jack oak and 
the younger black-jack, young leaves of the scarlet oak, 
—young Spanish oak ; notice the blossoms also ; for most 
of us know nothing about tree bloom at all; people are 
under the wrong impression that they do not have blooms. 
Closed buds have scales on the outside,—tough, hard, 
level scales. They are shaped somewhat ovate, something 
like the leaves within, though not always; and they are 
quite dry. As to their color, bud scales are frequently 
black. Tennyson refers to something that is ‘‘ black as 
ash buds in winter.’’ Maple buds are red; the young 
shoots of walnuts have very yellow buds. You will usu- 
ally find the color is dark ; because these dark substances 
are warmer, they would not conduct the heat away from 
the dainty, nascent tip within. 

One cannot help wondering how the tree knew to 
make these bits of vegetable tissue last season into scales 
instead of leaves,—why that should be. I would suggest 
that it was the effect of the cold; and the sap running 
more sluggishly, it was more natural to make these hard, 
instead of soft and succulent. The horse-chestnut bud 
is covered with a varnish; sometimes buds are covered 
with waxy bloom, almost always impervious to moisture— 
if not so, indeed, the tender tip would be frozen and 
thawed. That, unfortunately, sometimes happens to our 
peach buds; then, of course, they are renewed. Besides 
these scales there is a liquid. The dock is completely 
flooded with something that looks like glycerine and the 
blossom is entirely flooded with a brown, sticky substance 
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which Burroughs calls ‘‘April myrrh.’’ 
deed, a protection. 

The blade, the stipules, and the stalk make up the 
perfect leaf. In the maple and in the lilac we have buds 
whose scales are leaves. In the walnut the scales are 
leaf-stalks. That is a yery curious thing,—that a thin 
part like a leaf-stalk should be broadened out, making a 
protection to the bud. As you watch the buds you will 
be in the dark many a time,—you won’t know what is 
going to happen. Wait awhile, about two weeks, and the 
whole thing will develop and you will understand. 

Let us pull off these tough scales and see what is in- 
side. In some buds we shall come immediately upon the 
leaves: they will be very well developed indeed. A good 
example is the tulip tree. In others the leaves pass 
gradually, by slow transition, from scales to the true leaf. 
To study a bud which passes gradually from scale to leaf, 
take the currant, take Norway maple. Others will jump 
right from scale to leaf ; so there are all sorts of varieties 
to be seen. 

How highly polished some of our little leaves are in- 
side. Some are covered with sticky glands (as the white 
birch), some very downy, and some extremely hairy. The 
hairs we find in such abundance on baby leaves are tran- 
sient structures. Many young animals shed their first 
coat ; the baby bud sheds its first hair very soon and gets 
another coat. So the young shoots shed their first hairs 
and those that come later,—permanent,—are quite differ- 
ent, as in the mullein. The most beautiful bud I know 
is the long, gray cone of the cultivated magnolia. Pick 


That is also, in- 


open one of these long, gray cones; they are packed 
exactly as the tulip tree and very much polished and 
beautifully tinted inside. 

Besides the scales and the leaves, in the center of 
every bud you will find a speck which may be compared 


to the little leaven—that is the growing plant, the nascent 
tip,—upon that all the future of the treedepends. Com- 
pare this tip to the embryo in the seed. The embryo in 
the corn may be looked upon as comparable to this grow- 
ing tip in the bud,—both being provisions for future 
growth. The bud needs no fertilization; the embryo 
imperatively demands fertilization for its growth. The 
bud propagates the individual style of the species,—it 
will propagate individual peculiarities : whereas, the germ 
of the seed does not always propagate individual peculi- 
arities though it does hand down the species. That is, 


trees do not always come true from seed ; flowers do not | 


always come true from seed ; from buds they always come 
like the parent. 

There is beauty in the common willow-weed—one of 
the most artistic in form ; and beauty is enough excuse for 
its being. The common willow-weed isa sort of washed- 
out solferino in color, but the form is charming. The 
leaves are effective, too. This drawing [shown] might 
have been made from a New England willow-weed ; but 
it was made up in the Selkirk Mountains. It is the one 
of which Tennyson speaks in ‘‘ The Brook ”’ : 


‘* With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow.” 


A CURRENT newspaper paragraph says : It is especially important 
now to be on the lookout for poisonous plants while working out of 
doors. The best of all remedies for poison ivy is simply hot water. 
All other remedies I have tried seem only to aggravate the poison, but 
hot water, as hot as it can be borne, affords instant relief. It must be 
applied every hour or two, or as often as the itching returns ; in a couple 
of days a cure is effected. Poison sumac yields to the same treatment. 
The inflammation, and with it the itching and burning, are allayed at 
once, 
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HOME MAKING. 


THERE is an ocean of difference between housekeeping 
and home-making. One isa buisness, the other is an art. 
Many women make great successes in the business who 
fail absolutely in the art. Their houses are perfectly 
kept. Every department is run with care and exactness. 
There is never a failure to meet demand ; but it is not a 
home. A home exists for the comfort, happiness, and 
health of the family. There is no department of house- 
keeping that is not made to yield to the needs of any 
member. There is never a crisis of temper if a meal is 
late or the convenience of a member demands a change 
in the hour. A few minutes—yea, even a number of 
minutes—spent in kindly converse in the morning, the 
call of a friend, or the sudden desire for an hour’s out- 
ing, never seems to the home-maker a violation of the 
moral code. Dust does not cause nightmare, nor dis- 
order a display which love and charity agree to call 
nervousness. Not things, but souls, are the objects of the 
home-maker’s case. She values peace more than system, 
happiness more than regularity, content more than work 
accomplished. Yet, with it all, her house, when she 
touches perfection, is the essence of regularity, order, 
and quiet. It is this that makes home-making an art. 
And she alone is a home-maker who has a true sense of 
proportion.— Zhe Outlook. 


THE United States Senate is, at this writing (6th inst.), still engaged with 
the new Tariff, but many of the important and most perplexing features 
have been disposed of. Numerous amendments have been adopted, 
and new clauses inserted. The duty on white-pine lumber was reduced 
from $2 per 1,000 feet to $1, by the close vote of 32 to 31. A clause 
in regard to “‘ reciprocity ’’ provides for an increase of duty on articles 
imported which have received in the country from which they come an 
‘export bounty,”’ and also authorizes the President to make reciprocity 
treaties, if approved by the Senate, with reduction of duties on speci- 
fied articles. A clause adopted on the 5th inst., places a stamp tax on 
corporation bonds, etc., after September 15 next. It is understood 
that when the bill goes back to the House, it will be reported at once, 
and a committee of conference on the changes will be appointed. The 
measure may be ‘‘in conference”’ for some time before it is finally 
passed. 


THE receipts of the Government from duties on imports have con- 
tinued very large, on account of the inflow of goods desired to escape 
increase of rates. During last month the receipts from all sources 
were 36% millions of dollars, and expenditures 23 millions, leaving 
the large sum of 1314 millions surplus. In the discussion of the tariff 
bill in the Senate, on the 5th inst., Senator Allison (Rep.) of Iowa, in 
charge of the measure, said there was a year’s supply of wool in the 
country, and five months’ supply of sugar. 

A SPECIAL dispatch from Sydney, New South Wales, sent to Lon- 
don, announces that three islands of the Solomon group, (in the south 
Pacific Ocean, 500 miles east of New Guinea), have been annexed by 
Great Britain, a war-ship, the Wa//aroo, having hoisted the flag over 
them. Some of the group had already been occupied by the English, 
and others belong to Germany. 

SPECIAL dispatches sent to London from Bombay say that from 600 
to 1,000 rioters were killed during the rioting in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
and it is added that native circles put the death roll as high as 1,500. 

THE annual convention of the Society of Christian Endeavor is in 
session at San Francisco, California, beginning on the 7th inst., and to 
adjourn on the 12th. Large numbers of delegates and others went 
from the Eastern States last week, in special trains. On the Chicago 
and Northwestern railroad, only thirty miles west of Chicago, on the 
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morning of the 30th ult., one section of a special train ran into an- 
other, in front, causing the death of three persons, and the injury of 
twenty others. The sufferers were from Wisconsin. 


RECENT outbreaks and riots in India have caused anxiety among 
the English population, and the London journals, a dispatch on the 2d 
inst. says, intimate their fear that the mass of the natives are less con- 
tented under British rule than was generally believed, and that a dis- 
turbance of unpleasant proportions may be threatening. At Chitpore, 
near Calcutta, on the Ist inst., a serious riot occurred over the removal 
of a so-called ‘* Mosque’’ of the Mohammedans, a mud hut, placed 
on ground where it had no legal right. Many of the police were so 
badly beaten that they were expected to die, and the rioters “suffered 
heavily, but they carried off their dead and wounded.” At Bombay, 
A British officer 
was shot and killed by concealed natives on the 22d inst., and another 
wounded ; the assassins have not been captured. 


“there is the gravest disquiet in official circles.’’ 


THE cities of the interior of the United States suffered from a severe 
heat wave at the close of last week. Chicago, on the 5th inst., re- 
ported 6 deaths from heat, Cincinnati 6, Louisville 5, Cleveland 2, and 
all of them “ many prostrations.’’ Louisville's temperatnre, reported by 
the Signal Service observer, rose to 100 degrees on the 3d, ‘‘ the 
highest record for years,’’ 
places, rose above 100. The weather in and near Philadelphia bas 


Thermometers ‘on the street,’’ in many 


since been very warm, also. 


A VERY extensive strike of the miners employed in the bituminous 
coal fields began on the 5th instant in pursuance of a decision arrived a 
by a convention at Pittsburg on the 3d. The men demand, in the Pitts- 
burg region, 69 cents per ton for mining, The operators do not claim 
that this is an excessive price, but say their business has been depressed 
and unprofitable. ‘* More mining companies have gone into the hands 
of the sheriff, the past year, than in any year in the history of the 
trade.” A Pittsburg dispatch, on the 6th, says 10,000 of the 12,000 
miners in mines shipping by rail are out, and 6,000 of the 8,000 ship- 
ping by river. The impression is that the strike cannot succeed, under 
present conditions. 


TuRKEY has not yielded tothe requirements of the Powers as to the 


frontier line of Greece, but has definitely refused to do so. Her reply 


NOTICES. 
»* The next Conference under the care of 
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is regarded as ‘‘ a rupture of the negotiations,’ and as showing that 
the Powers must either give way, or apply pressure. Lord Salisbury, 
the English Premier, in the House of Lords, on the 6th, recalled the 
fact thatin 1878 Turkey only yielded when ‘a Russian army was at 
the gates of Constantinople.” The St. Petersburg semi-official news- 
papers advise Turkey to yield and avoid ‘‘ harsh measures.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE great personal achievement of the Queen (Victoria) is that 
during these sixty years she has saved the monarchial form of govern- 
ment in Great Britain from collapse, into which it was freely predicted 
early in the century it would eventually sink. —Springfi-/d Republican. 


—The corner-stone of a monument in honor of Brigham Young 
and the Utah pioneers, to be erected at Salt Lake City, was laid on the 
2d instant. 


—An arrangement has been completed between the United States 
and Mexico for an exchange of Weather Bureau reports. Mexican 
observations will hereafter be taken at the same time as those in the 
United States and after the same methods. 


—An Albuquerque (New Mexico) despatch says that the shop 
employés of the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad, formerly the Atlantic & 
Pacific, have been notified of a reduction in wages from 10 to 15 per 
cent. The reductions extend all along the line, from Albuquerque to 
Los Angeles, Cal., and affect several thousand men. 


—A contract to replace the upper Suspension Bridge at Niagara 
Falls by a steel arch bridge has been signed by the Niagara Falls Sus- 
pension Bridge Company with the Pencoyd Iron Works, of Philadel- 
phia. Active operations are to begin by October 15, and the bridge is 
to be completed by April 1, 1898. 


—Among the graduates of the University of Pennsylvania, in the 
Law Department, was Miss Isabel Darlington, of West Chester, Pa. 
She was the only woman in a class of seventy-four. She was also one 
of the seventeen members of the class who received their diplomas 
cum laude. 


—Mrs. John Elitch, of Denver, Col., is probably the only woman 
in the world who owns and personally manages a zodlogical garden. 
She drives a large ostrich attached to a light spring wagon. He is a 
‘‘ pacing bird,” and travels rapidly in harness. If he sees a banana 
skin or any similar dainty by the roadside he makes a swift dive for it, 
no matter how fast he is going. His gait is said to be pleasant, and his 
mistress is fond of him, having raised him from chickenhood.— Current 
News Item. 


—The Chicago Famine Relief Committee of Chicago sent $500 to 
Pundita Ramabai, in India, the other day, to aid in the support of the 
widows and girls whom she is rescuing from starvation and worse. 


*,* A meeting under the auspices of New 
| York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, is 
arranged to be held at Purchase, N. Y., on the 
| t1th of Seventh month. 

All desiring to attend, whether members of 
| the Visiting Committee or not, will address 
Robert Barnes, White Plains, N. Y. 


. $10.00 


oo 
.0o 
oo 
00 
00 
oo 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Seventh month as follows : 

11. Fawn Grove. 
18. Nottingham. 
25. Pipe Creek 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 
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ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, has been changed 
from II a. m. to 10.30 a. m 

*.* Circular meetings, under the care of a 
Committee in the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Hockessin in the Sixth month, 
and West Grove in the Seventh month, to con 


vene on the second First-day of each month, at | 


3 o'clock SAMUEL H. BrRoomeELt, Clerk. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following 
ments : 
Merion Meeting, Seventh mo. 11, at 10 30 a.m. 
Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, at 10. 30 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. 
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RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, 
and can be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
A Fair Hose 
A Good Hose... 
A Very Good Hose. 
An Extra Heavy Hose 
REELS 75 cts 


. for 74c. foot. 

. “ sec. “ 

. * Bec. 
+s 366. 
All attachments at very 

low figures. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 245 MARKET sT., 


Philad’a. 
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The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is “ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “ pearl 
top’’ or “pearl glass.’ Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Colored Dress Goods 


Specialties in warm weather fabrics, 
at greatly reduced prices—in this, the 
height of the season : 


MOHAIR—another lot added 
to the remainder of the great bar- 
gain of last week. Early season 
prices, 37%4 and 50 cents per 
yard, at 


ALL-WOOL CHALLIS— 
French printed, in desirable de- 
signs. Early season _ 3174 
cents per yard, at 


JAVANAISE—all-wool ground 
in printed floral designs, with an 
all-over effect in silk. Early season 


prices, 50 and 60 cts. per yard, at 245¢ | 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, ane 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


S. R. RicHarps, 1917 Gratz Avenue 
THOMPSON SHoUsms, 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence. 174 Woodstock | street, Phiiadel phia, Ps 


NUTS FOR PROFIT. 





CARPENTERS, 





60 ILLUSTRATIONS 


| 


19¢. | 


- Oc, Quakerism : 








A book containing | 


and 158 Paces, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- | 


TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts with RECIPES 
for pas them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, (wae HB. d. 





Friends cies Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FYrNest PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT Paper, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


Visttine CaRDs, AT Home Carns, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila, 





Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat? 





KEATING 


KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. The 
KEATING is the wheat of wheels. Contaigs the good—the substance of all improvements. 
The Double Roller Chain and. Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 

** 365 days ahead of them all.’ 
Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit. ae pene, 
_n it may be widely circulated.” 
“Will abundantly reward perusal.” mn 
Quarter!y. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


**Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 

“Eastern sky-glow on every page.’ 
Quarterly. 

‘Full of fascination.”"—British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


re ends 


— Friends’ 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


WH Y Is nal s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NostH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Can sell Bp shoes—at an 
m7 BUT they’re anybody’s 
d of shoes. 


Anybody 


For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL thai sitet N. 13th Street. 


Special Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 

UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 

All calls of a professional nature will receive 

prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
| Office, 5807. 


| Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth ‘Street, Phila Phila, 


John C. Hancock Ca, Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
| DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Residence, 6837. 














Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Calvert. berest, Baltimore, Md. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT Sr., PHILA. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





Eastern Mebeosbe Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to | 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Yi Lo Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, 
President. 


wm. WEBSTER, 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, b 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL aan 
eat 


Interest allowed on aa Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. 
made on M 


ony y also acts as Administrator, Guardian, > 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
cain per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LAN and Trust Officer. 


Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 


DIRECTORS. 


Charies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 


Nicholas poten, 

Spencer M. Janney, 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis . 

Joseph R. 

John F. Lewis, Pp 

Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
rusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Executive Committee : 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
{ Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


j Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and sores from the assets of the Company, 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 


dent, T. WISTA 


BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA ~ WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
A t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 


tual Net Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL 
PLUS of over THREE MILLIONS, 
President, 


EDW. M. NEEDLES. HARRY 


; has ASSETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR- 
ITs idic IES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 


F. WEST. 


Secretary, 
HENRY C. BROWN 





™GIRARD_ | 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. C RENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. 


CAPITAL, $7,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 


ILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


GEORGE TUCKE > BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNA 


ISAAC ae CLOTHIER, 
JOHN SIM 
PEMBERTON. ’s. aT TOOeE 

JOSIAH M. BAC 

LL, 





Writing Pairs. 


Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, *75* 7s 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS, 613° Walnut St. 


Philad’ a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMORE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, | —_— 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
Ba 





MOCHA 


TNT) AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTOKE. 10 & MARKET. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnat St., * Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
renee 


| >» & BALDERSTON'S SON 


will continue the 
peu OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a.. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 








EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


ai 
| 
| 





